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NOTICE 


The meeting of the Society og Biblical Literature, scheduled for 
December 29 and 30, 1930, at Union Theological Seminary, will 
mark the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Society’s existence. Plans 
have been laid to make it particularly interesting. Invitations 

have been extended to and accepted by foreign societies, and 
_ representatives of these societies are expected to be in attendance. 

A special feature of the occasion will be a dinner on Monday 
evening, December 29, to be followed by addresses appropriate to 


the occasion. It is hoped that the members of the Society will 
make every effort to be present. 


Anniversary Committee. 
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THE YEAR-EPONYMATE IN THE HEBREW 
MONARCHY 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


HE office of the eponym who gave his name to the calendar 
year was ancient in Assyria. We possess lists of these limu- 
officers, extending by exact chronology from 1103 to 648 B.C., 
while another list of 32 officials cannot be chronologically placed. 
A similar officer existed in South Arabia, by title kabir, over the 
year, krp; on this more below. In the Mediterranean world many 


Greek states possessed similar officers, archons at Athens, ephori 
at Sparta, Delos, Delphi, etc.; the strategos in Achaia and Aetolia, 
etc.? In Rome the consuls gave their name to the year, the regu- 
lation of the calendar being invested in a solemn college of ponti- 
fices. For the Hebrew state Winckler has argued that there must 
have been a similar officialdom in charge of the institution of the 
new year, holding that traces of such official dating survive in the 
Hebrew Bible.* The present discussion would offer a demonstra- 
tion of the existence of this eponymship in the early Hebrew mon- 
archy. 

1 For these lists see Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria, 2, 427ff.; 
for a more limited list, Schrader, KB, 1, 204ff.; cf. Sidney Smith, Harly 
History of Assyria, 1928, Appendix on Chronology. A limu-system was 
used in the ancient so-called Cappadocian tablets; see Smith, pp. 151 ff. 
C. Brockelmann, ‘“‘Wesen und Ursprung des Epynomats,” ZA 16 (1906), 
389—401, presents the earlier literature and pertinent discussions. 


2 See Pauly, Real-Encyclopiidie, s. v. “Kalender,” vol. 10, 2. 
3 322f. 
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The following comparative table presents the Hebrew text of 
the beginning of the list of Solomon’s officers in 1 Ki. 4 a—s, and 
the two forms of early Greek text which parallel it. Column ii 
gives the revised Greek text (pre-Hexaplaric) as it stands in place 
agreeing with § in c. 4; column iii the text appearing in the mis- 
cellany at end of 6 2 ach (Swete, p. 678). The latter text is the 
earlier of the two, representing a condition of text which had not 
advanced to cover 3 Kingdoms, but which satisfied itself with a 
miscellany drawn from the subsequent history of Solomon. Col- 
umn iv presents some glosses in the latter text which are to be 
considered.* 


II III IV 
§ 6 at 4e-3 6 at 24en Glosses in 2 46h 
| ACapra AGaprov 
]3 | vos vos 
PITS | Dadwx Dadwx 
(Hex. tepeuvs) | Tov tepews | emt Ts avdapxias 
cat Kat emt Tov 


6 of col. iii here inserts two officers in different order from §: 


Kal Opvetov vlogs Na@av apxev Kal Edpapev 
TOV OlKOV GuUTOU 


| kar Ayera 
| vos (XI,11 MSS 
| DaBa kat DovBa 


| ypauuares (SMSS | ypaumareus 


— Tevs) 


4 The fullest discussion of this material and of the origins of the earliest 
Greek translations is given by Thackeray, “The Greek Translators of the 
Four Books of Kings,” in J. Th. St., June, 1907, 262—278; cf. his Septua- 
gint and Jewish Worship (1923), 16ff. Hanel has presented a useful analysis 
of the Greek miscellanies in c. 2, “Die Zusitze der Septuaginta in 1 Reg. 
2 sa—o und aca—l” in ZAW 1929, 76—79, but without much positive 
result in the way of explanation of the rise of these miscellanies. The present 
writer holds that the Shimei episode, vv. 35l—46 also was part of the mis- 
cellany, its introduction being subsequently repeated in place agreeing with 
§ at 2 s—9 (Swete, pp. 677, 673). In this case the miscellany, itself a result 
of aggregation, extended from v. 35a to end of the chapter, and we may 
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_ Column iii continues with three officers which may be identified 
in §: cat Baca wos car ABe nos lwaB 
cat Axepe vos Edpae, There follow two evident 
glosses : 

Gloss 1: xa: Bavara wos Iwdae, evident betterment of the patent 
corruption in the item above, ASe (Lucian, wos lwa8 
(Lucianic 108 Iwad), i. e. the soldier Benaiah b. Jehoiada; and 
- Gloss 2, which I have transferred to col. iv, for reasons to be 
discussed. 

The following remarks may be made on the above texts.5 

The text of col. ii ignores “the priest” —from objections to mak- 
ing an Azariah priest in place of the traditional Sadok? Col. iii 
expresses it wrongly by the genitive. 

AUTON i is ignored in col. iii. It is an absolutely unintelligible 
name-formation; so most recently Nold, Die israelitischen Per- 
sonennamen, 237. Also it is not preceded by the conjunction as is 
the case with the rest of the list, except the following officer 
Jehoshaphat, but this name is preceded by a text-corruption, as 
we shall see. 


Eliaph and Acheia of col. ii are followed by the singular wos. 
A similar tradition survives for the plural OSD in the singular 
reading of 3 MSS (56, Lucianic 93, 246 close congener of B), while 
col. iii knows of only one ypaumareus. There is thus ancient textual 


suppose was inscribed on spare leaves of the book. And so the original trans- 
lation continued 2 Kingdoms to 235 (inclusive), concluding dramatically 
with “the kingdom was established in Jerusalem.” I regard the final item 
in v. 35 on Sadok the priest, which is quite out of place, as an insertion, 
entered subsequently from the later form of §, where also it was an in- 
sertion. Thus, in addition to the present division between 2 and 3 King- 
doms, and the Lucianic division which made the break after 2 11, we find 
here another, the earliest, distinction of the end of 2 Kingdoms. 

5 The text of the Lucianic MSS does not vary from the elder Greek ex- 
cept in proper names; it is fundamentally identical with that of B in the 
plus of 6 in these miscellanies as elsewhere in Ki. See in general Rahlfs, 
Septuaginta-Studien, Heft 3. N.b. the form Afapiov in col. iii = NY. 
This primitive name-form appears several times almost uniquely in B, e. g. 
Adwveov, nominative, 1 9, but it is generally turned into an inflected noun, 
e. g. Adavetas, 1 5. 
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evidence for but one royal Scribe and so for the ignoring of the un- 
intelligible Elihoreph as a proper name. This is supported by the 
fact that elsewhere we learn of but one Scribe: 2 Ki. 12 11, 19 2, 
22 3, Jer. 36 12. 20. 

With this indictment of “Elihoreph” as a proper name, I con- 
sidered whether it might not be otherwise interpreted. It occurred 
to me that it might be resolved into (*)28 (= 
“over the year,” in parallel with the South-Arabic use of hrp em- 
ployed for the official year. There existed in South Arabia an 
ample official system of chronology by which the date of an in- 
scription (and doubtless of the documents to which the monu- 
ments refer) was recorded as “in month X of kbr (kabirate) of Y,” 
or “in month X of hrp (year) of Y kabir (pontiff).”? 


® In Biblical Hebrew 470 = “autumn.” For the original meaning of 
the root, cf. Akk. harpu, Arab. harif, see B. Landersberger’s study in Archiv 
f. Orientforschung, 3 (1926), 164ff.; he argues for original root-meaning of 
“early.” As the beginning of the ancient Semitic year the autumn was so 
designated, and as the fixation of the new year was the principal business 
of the calendar-officials, the word hrp was extended, as in South Arabia, to 
the whole year. Compare our development of “epoch” and “period” from 
@ point to an extent of time. For the Babylonian astronomical dating, for 
composing the Ephemerides, from the autumn equinox, see Schnabel, ZA 3 
(1927), 34ff., 40. 

7 Hartmann vocalizes as kubr and harp, as verbal nouns, as against the 
Arabic vocalization hartf, usually adopted. See the survey of the termino- 
logy in his Arabische Frage (vol. 2, 1909, of his Der Islamische Orient), 442 ff. 
This kabirate also existed in the Minaean settlement at el-Ula in NW Arabia, 
now known to be the Biblical Dedan; several inscriptions are dated in the 
term, or month, of kabir X. See Jaussen and Savignac, Mission archéo- 
logique, vol. 2, Minaean Inscriptions, nos. 7, 13, 17, 23, 31. The kabirate 
was hereditary in certain cases, as in the clan HLL, Hartmann, p. 243. 
Hartmann (p. 443, n. 2) denies the opinion of D. H. Miller and Mordtmann 
that the kabir had priestly function, but Rhodokanakis, in Nielsen’s Hand- 
buch der altarabischen Altertumskunde, 1, 130, holds that “‘his official position 
appears to have been originally that of a priest who offered rain-offerings 
in all temples of Athtar of DBN.” For this function he refers to a text 
published in his Katabanische Studien, 2, 53ff., where are recorded the 
offerings of one of the clan HLL for the rains of autumn and spring. (Cf. 
the water-pouring at Sukkoth in the temple at Jerusalem.) And this priestly 
function is supported by the occasional dating “in the month X of the r wt 
of Y,” rSwt denoting priestly office. This system of dating by annual pontiffs 
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On the basis of this identification of Hebrew horef® with SArab. 
hrp in the technical denotation of the latter term, we gain for the 
original text of §: “Azariah b. Sadok, the priest over the year,” 
or in a word, “over the calendar.” The following officer is then 
Ahijah b. (read }3) Shisha, scribe (read 15D), which is corroborated 
by Greek evidence, as we have seen. Azariah, be it observed, heads 
the list as highest functionary, comparable to the limu of Assyria 
and the kabir of South Arabia. He is a priest in view of the sacred 
character of his office in determining the year, and similar to the 
Roman Pontifex Maximus, although even as in the case of the last 
office, he may not have been of sacerdotal origin; compare Julius 
Caesar.® As son of a Sadok Azariah may have been of the sacer- 
dotal family of that name, if such a Sadok ever existed. If a 


came later to be simplified by devising an era named after a certain Mbhd 
bn *bhs, this era being recorded for the year 385 (CIS iv, no. 46) and the 
year 396 (ib. no. 448, see Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, 2, 93ff.). This cra is proba- 
bly to be identified with that oi the kings of Saba and du-Raidan, dating 
from 115 (or 118) B. C.; see Winckler, Zwei Inschriften iiber den Dammbruch 
von Marib (MVAG, 1897, part 6), 20ff., 123ff. On the basis of CIS, no. 83, 
Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen, ii, 351ff., claims to find an interrex 
for the epagomena of the year; this is denied by Hartmann, pp. 443f. The 
term “between autumn (hrp) and spring” on which Winrckler bases his 
opinion, I am inclined to think expresses the winter solstice. Hartmann 
notes that royalty never appears as eponym, as in the Akkadian limitu. 
Glaser 1601, published by Rhodokanakis, Katab. Stud., 1, 7ff., refers to the 
annual succession of the kabirs, on which the editor remarks, p. 48, that the 
civil year for taxation coincided with those officers’ terms. The fixation of 
the calendar year was imperative for reasons of business as well as of religion; 
hence the exact calendar in the highly organized economical system of South 
Arabia and the need of it in the rapidly expanding economics of the Israelite 
monarchy. Cf. the economic meaning of calendarium in Latin; see Pauly, s. v. 

8 N. b. the correct perpetuation of the vocalization in §. 

® For the Babylonian calendar and the new year and its solemn in- 
auguration, cf. Jeremias, Handbuch der altorient. Geisteskultur, 1929, cc. 10,11. 

10 “Sadok and Abiathar priests” of tj 4.4 is missing in © 2 4¢h; the 
appointment of Sadok as the priest in 2 35 is secondary, as remarked above, 
note 4. The attempted identification of our Azariah b. Sadok made in the 
Chronicler’s list of high priests, 1 Ch. 5 eff. (6 1ff.) is amazing. There we 
find the succession, Sadok, Ahimaaz, Azariah, Johanan, Azariah, with the 
appended note: “‘He it is who pontificated in the house that Solomon built 
in Jerusalem”—a gloss that was meant in comment on the first Azariah. 
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layman, son of any Sadok, he recalls the hitherto unexplained 
items in the list of David’s officers 2 Sam. 8 18, ““David’s sons 
were priests,” which has been dodged by versions ever since (Mof- 
fatt’s is an exception), the English versions preserving the time- 
worn “chief ministers,” descended from the Latin.1! “Priests” 
here equated with Azariah’s function as “priest over the year” 
evidently makes those sons of David eponyms for the year. We 
thus obtain for kohen a new denotation and from one of the most 
ancient of Hebrew archival records; do we have here its most 
primitive meaning 

But this equation of HUTS with “over the year,” while plau- 
sible to the proponent, lacked demonstration. Now in the process 
of considering the other details of 6 at 2 ach he came to recognize, 
as argued above, that Bavasa wos Iwdae is a gloss correcting a 
preceding item. The following unintegrated tis avAapyias cai 
éxt Tov mAwOiov may then be equally glossatory.1* The first item 
is hapax legomenon in Greek literature and papyri, so far as I can 
discover; but it has a unique cognate at 2 Sam. 8 18, viot Aaved 
avAapxa: joav, where avn. translates the already discussed O°3779. 
Accordingly the phrase appears to be a gloss to Tod iepéws above, 
see col. iii, and so I place it in parallelism therewith in col. iv.14 

What with the following (xa:) ext tov Presumably 
emt = in my analyzed then = FN. 
This noun is known in the smaller lexicons as “brick,” then 
“square,” etc.15 In Judaistic Greek it occurs in Josephus, AJ 


11 We note here the otherwise unidentified Ira, who was “a priest of 
David’s,” 2 Sa. 20 26. 

12 The writer believes it to be an expansion of the root }13 “stand,” a 
participle with the hemzah-h; see his note in this Journal, 1927, 144ff. As 
the officer who stands, is appointed over the year, kohen would have a 
plausible etymology. Its ultimate investment with the sacerdotal idea 
would have its interesting parallel in the Roman-Christian development of 
Pontifex Maximus, one of the proudest titles of the Pope. 

18 For such glosses in the Gr. I may refer to the analysis of two obscure 
texts in my Daniel, 356—358, 401—404. 

14 In view of this parallelism of avAapytas and avdapxourres these glos- 
ses appear to represent the original text and to have been later dispossessed. 

18 Greek bricks were predominantly square; Vitruvius, ii, 3, 3. 
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xiii, 4, 4, of a square of troops. And in an item of Theodotion’s 
preserved at 2 Sam. 20 2s (see Field), Benaiah b. Jehoiada was 
Tov Sy “over the Carians,” or “ 
with Kré) cat émi rods duvarovs (= SY “over the Pelethi- 
tes”). This appears like a rash application by the later Theodotion 
of material he obtained from 2 ach. 

But Stephen’s Thesaurus linguae graecae opened up a wider 
vista. []\w@iov as “a square” came to be used of the square basis 
for sundials, etc., and ultimately became a technical name for such 
instruments.!* The fullest discussion of these solar instruments is 
given by Vitruvius, De Architectura, ix, cc. 7, 8 on the Analemma 
and on Sundials and Waterclocks.1” In c. 8, 1 he names a variety 
of instruments for solar observation, among them “the Plinthium 
or Lacunar, like the one placed in the Circus Flaminius by Scopinas 
of Syracuse.” The word also went over into the Latin, plinthium. 

Now this plinth, quadrans, lacunar, was not only a sundial in 
our sense for measuring the hours of the day, but, with yet greater 
importance, an instrument for marking the seasons of the year by 
the length of the sun’s shadow. It would be easy to construct em- 


pirically for a given latitude a gnomon with the length of the sun’s 
shadow marked on its plinth or base for the round of the year, 
with the solstices and equinoxes as cardinal points. Ifthe calendar 
year began in autumn, the solstice point once specified on such a 
plinth would determine annually the beginning of the year. And 


16 And so the Latin quadrans, French cadran, English and German 
quadrant. The modern quadrant for observing the attitude of the sun 
appears to have this philological pedigree. The Oxford New English Dictio- 
nary gives two words “quadrant,” but without observing this history. 

17 See Morgan’s translation, 1914, pp. 270ff. Cf. Delambre, Histoire de 
Pastronomie ancienne, bk. 4 (in vol. 2, 1817), c. 17, “Cadrans.” Thus Plu- 
tarch, De defectu oraculorum, c. 4, speaks of “‘a small table like this plinth 
here which makes what is called an acute angle with the plane and so is the 
measurement of the altitude of the pole from the horizon.” He proceeds in 
the following chapter to refer to the gnomon at Syene, which proved that 
that point was not at the equator. (Wyttenbach’s text, 410 E and the trans- 
lations by Goodwin, 1870, and King, 1889.) The same writer uses the word, 
orientated them to the cardinal points. 
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so this horef-harif point gave its name to the calendar year. The 
limu or kabir had charge of registering and 
(cf. kalendae) this annual e 

Such plinths were continued into the Arabic civilization. I may 
refer to the publication by MM. G. Ryckmans and F. Moreau of 
“Un gnomon arabe du X!Ve siécle” in Le Muséon, 39 (1926), 
33—40. This article, with full interpretation of the object, pre- 
sents a plate of the plinth, Arabic basitah, a square block of tra- 
vertine of 24 m. square (cf. the square plinths of the Greek use), 
on which are marked the positions of the sun’s shadow cast by the 
gnomon at the solstices and equinoxes, these points being con- 
nected by proper curves. That is, it is a dial for the solar year. 
It has further the practical religious use of determining the time 
of the ‘asr or afternoon prayer (related to the Jewish evening 
tamid), this being worked out by a parabolic curve starting from 
the gnomon on the side of the afternoon shadow.?® 

How ancient such a cultic solar dial was, is not known. It is 
doubtless of Oriental, Babylonian origin. But it must have been 
invented early, by empirical observation. It was used not only 
for determining the religious hours of the day, but also for the 
ecclesiastical seasons, as the Arabic instruments show. We may 
suppose that Ahaz’s dial (2 Ki. 20 sff., Is. 38 7) had similar func- 
tions. 

The above argument would demonstrate that the early Hebrew 
monarchy possessed the year-eponymate. It can be traced back 
till c. 1000 B. C. for David’s reign, almost as high a chronology 
as that of the Akkadian limu-ship. It is connected philologically 
with the South-Arabian kabirate and resembles it in the paral- 
lelism of kohen with the priestly office of some of the South. 


18 Tdeler, Historische Untersuchungen, 270, notes the use of a gnomon for 
fixing in the Greek year the autumn equinox, remarking that the fixation 
of the equinoctial points was a particularly simple matter requiring no 
mathematical calculation. 

1® The authors cite earlier literature on this Arab “‘gnomonistic.” I have 
not been able to see a Munich thesis, just published, on the same subject, 
by P. Schmalz], Zur Geschichte der Quadranten bei den Arabern, Munich, 1929. 
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Arabian kabirs; in this it is unlike the Assyrian office. There are 
some important corollaries to be drawn. 

In Samuel-Kings we have remains of original official archives, 
dated according to the eponym of the year in question. 

From the Arabic connection of the Hebrew term we may deduce 
early relations between Israel and the South-Arabian civilization, 
and argue for the antiquity of the usage in the latter field, for 
which we have not been able to obtain a terminus ad quem, although 
the scholars in that subject recognize its high antiquity.”° 

We gain a new insight into the extent of early Hebrew civil- 
ization. 

Finally, we have to pay more respect to the chronological data 
in Kings. 

20 Hartmann, op. cit. 443: “Wir finden es, soweit wir an der Hand der 
Denkmiiler zuriickgehen kénnen.” 
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DOUBLE ENTENDRE IN THE FIRST SPEECH 
OF ELIPHAZ 


KEMPER FULLERTON 
OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


I. Introductory. In an article on “The original Conclusion to the 
Book of Job” (ZATW, 1924) the present writer ventured to sug- 
gest a new approach to the solution of its critical problems. The 
main idea of the essay was that the author of Job made, at certain 
points, very effective use of double entzndre. This literary device 
appeared particularly at 40 s—s, which was taken to be the ori- 
ginal end of the book, in the Jahweh speeches, Chapters 38—39, 
and in the Prologue. These passages were all supposed to be written 

in such a way that the orthodox reader could peruse them with 
approval, whereas the more attentive reader would find in them 
an indirect but none the less real criticism of the orthodox posi- 
tion. Thus the orthodox reader would see in 40 s—s a confession 
of repentance; but what the author meant to suggest to one who 

could read between the lines was that nothing further could be 
- said on the subject. Similarly, in the Jahweh speeches, the ortho- 
dox reader would see a well deserved rebuke of Job, but the more 
attentive reader would find in them a suggestion that the world 
is an insoluble enigma. In the Prologue, once more, the orthodox 
reader would be highly edified by the scenes on earth in which the 
patience and piety of Job were so beautifully exemplified, while 
the one who looked below the surface would be more interested 
by the scenes in heaven, which are described, not naively as is 
commonly supposed, but with great sophistication, and are in- 
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tended to suggest in cryptic fashion the inexplicability of suffer- 
ing. It is believed that Chapters 4—5 furnish another example of 
the same subtlety of method. If the interpretation of these chap- 
ters offered in what follows does not carry conviction, this will not 
necessarily disprove the previous positions taken in the above- 
mentioned article, though it might suggest a doubt of them. On 
the other hand, if it is accepted, it will add greatly to their strength. 

The accompanying translation is a specimen of what the writer 
would like to do for all the original parts of Job if time and strength 
should permit. The audacity of adding one more to the numerous 
translations of this poem is fully realized and probably the writer 
will be made to realize the folly of it as well. The comments are 
intended primarily to explain the translation, and to support the 
criticism which underlies the interpretation. The bracketed pas- 
sages are inserted either to help out the interpretation or to 
strengthen the rhythmical effect in the English. The ancient ver- 
sions have been used rather to illustrate how Job was understood 
by the early translators than to correct the Massoretic text. 
Textual criticism is, of course, fundamental to exegesis and inter- 
pretation, but if the exegete or interpreter were to wait till the 
final returns from textual criticism were all in, he would be com- 
pelled to take an enforced holiday for many a year to come. But 
while the highly technical and exceptionally delicate work of the 
textual critic is going on, a work for which the writer must admit 
his incompetence, the interpreter may nevertheless feel free to do 
his bit, provided, always, that he realizes the tentative character 
of his conclusions. But this is only one expression of the humility 
which all those who are seeking for certitudes among the frag- 
mentary documents of the past, or for the originally intended 
meaning of some great work of the imagination, such as the Book 
of Job, should studiously cultivate. The comments also seek to 
provide a sufficient, though by no means exhaustive, history of 
the main trends in the interpretation of Job. 


1 I list herewith the works which have been most frequently consulted, 
indicating the abbreviations used in referring to them: 
Ewald (Ew.), Das Buch Hiob, 2nd ed., 1854. Merx (Mx.), Das Gedicht 
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II. Translation. Job 4 and 5. 
41. And Eliphaz the Temanite answered and said: 


I. Expostulation 

4 2. la. If one essay a word with thee, wilt thou take it ill? 

2b. Yet who (under like provocation) could keep from speaking ? 

2 

4 3. la. Consider how thou didst (once) admonish many, 

2b. To weary hands new strength thou wouldst impart, 
4 4. 3c. Him that stumbled thy advice would steady, 

4d. And tottering knees by thee would be confirmed. 


3 
4 5. la. Now that it cometh to thy turn thou takest it ill, 
2b. Now that it toucheth thee, thou art confounded ! 
4 6. 3c. Should not thy religion be thy confidence, 
4d. And thy blameless life thy hope ? 


4 
47. la. Bethink thee, what innocent man ever perished, 
2b. Or where have the upright been destroyed ? 


von Hiob, 1871. Hitzig (Hitz.), Das Buch Hiob, 1874. Delitzsch (De.), 
Biblical Commentary on the Book of Job, 2nd (English) ed., 1881. David- 
son (Da.), The Book of Job (Cambridge Bible), 1889. Dillmann (Di.), Hiob, 
4th ed., 1891. Duhm (Du.), Das Buch Hiob, 1897. Beer (Be.), Der Text des 
Buches Hiob, 1897. Peake, Job (New Century Bible), 1905. Barton (Bart.), 
The Book of Job (Bible for Home and School), 1911. Schmidt, N., Messages 
of the Poets, 1911. Budde (Bu.), Das Buch Hiob, 2nd ed., 1913. Ehrlich 
(Ehr.), Randglossen zur Hebréischen Bibel, Vol. VI, 1913. Jastrow (Jast.), 
The Book of Job, 1921. Volz, Hiob (Schriften des Alten Testaments), 1921. 
Driver-Gray (Dr.), The Book of Job (International Critical Commentary), 
1921. Ball, The Book of Job, 1922. Steuernagel (Steuer.), Hiob (Kautzsch, 
Die Heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments, 4th ed.), 1923. Buttenwieser (Bt.), 
The Book of Job, 1925. Kénig (K.), Das Buch Hiob, 1929. 

The Commentaries of Torczyner (1924) and Thilo (1925) have, unfortu- 
nately, not been accessible to me except indirectly through Kénig’s work. 

Other abbreviations: 

Aq. = Aquila, G. = The Septuagint, Sym. = Symmachus, Syr. = Syriac, 
Th, = Theodotion, T. or Targ. = Targum, V. = Vulgate, EV. = AV and RV. 
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48. 3c. As I have observed, (only) they that plow evil 
4d. And sow (the seeds of) harm, reap the same. 


II. Instruction and Warning 


A. The Oracle on the Universality of Sin 
1 
412. la. A word (once) stole upon me, 
2b. Mine ear caught a whisper thereof, 
413. 3a. When visions of the night yield thoughts confused and vague, 
4b. And trance more deep than sleep descendeth on mankind. 


2 
4 14. la. Dread came upon me and quaking, 
2b. The very marrow of my bones was filled with dread; 
415. 3a. (Furtively) there hasteth by, brushing my face, a breath of 
air, 


4b. The hair of my head standeth up, my flesh doth creep. 


3 


416. la. I feel a presence, 
2b. But recognize no shape, 
3c. A shadowy semblance (wavereth) before mine eyes, 
4d. And through the stillness a voice, from stillness scarce di- 
stinguishable, reacheth mine ears. 


4 
417. la.CAN MORTAL MAN BE INNOCENT IN GOD'S 
SIGHT ? 
2b. IN THE PRESENCE OF HIS CREATOR CAN 
(EARTH-BORN) MAN BE CLEAN? 


5 
418. la. E’en in His angelic ministrants no confidence he placeth, 
2b. And to His messengers He imputeth error; 
419. 3c. What then shall be said of those whose housing’s clay, 
4d. Whose foundations in the dust are laid ? 
5a. Who, like an empty birds-nest, are destroyed, 
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4 20. 6b. Betwizt morn and even are shattered utterly, 

7d. Who, with none to lay it to heart, perish forever ? 
4 21. 8a. When their tent-pin is pulled up, 

9b. Shall they not die the death of ignorant men ? 


B. On the Danger of Impatience 
51. 1a. ost 
2b. (?) 
5 2. 3a. Yea, impatience killeth the fool, 
4b. And passion slayeth him that is without self-control. 
2 
5 s. la. I myself once saw a fool taking root, 
2a. And suddenly accursed became his homestead ; 
5 4. 3a. And now that man’s sons are of help bereft, 
4b. The Court abandons them to oppression sore, with none to 
save them. 


3 
5 5. la. What they harvest the famished eat 


2b. * the thirsty *******#* 
3a. thorns 


4b, ** (?) 


III. Consolations 
A. Job is urged to turn to God, the Omnipotent, for Help. 
1 
5 s. la. But I, for my part, would turn for help to God, 
2b. Yea, unto God would I make my appeal; 
5 9. 3a. (God) who doeth great things, and things unsearchable, 
4b. Wonderful things beyond all reckoning; 


2 
5 10. La. Who giveth rain unto the (parched) earth, 
2b. And sendeth showers upon the pasture-lands all open to the 
sky; 
5 11. 3a. Lifting the lowly to the heights, 
4b. While they that mourn to safety are exalted; 
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3 
5 12. la. Frustrating the intrigues of the crafty, 
2b. So their power effecteth nought that endureth, 
5 18. 3c. Capturing the cunning in their own craftiness. 
4d. While the counsel of the crooked is surprised by sudden di- 
saster. 
4 
5 15. la. So He saveth the afflicted from the sword, 
2b. And the poor from the power of the strong, — 
5 16. 3a. And hope hath come to the dejected, 
4b. And injustice hath stopped her mouth. 


B. The Promise of a happy End 
1 
5 17. la. Happy the man whom God reproveth! 
2b. The discipline of the Almighty do not thou despise, — 
. 3c. For He that causeth the pain dresseth the wound, 
4d. He smiteth, but ’tis His hands that heal. 


2 
. la. In six misfortunes will He deliver thee, 
2b. In seven thou shalt be untouched of calamity; 
. 3a. In famine He redeemeth thee from death, 
4b. In war from the power of the sword. 


3 
. la. From the lash of the (slanderer’s) tongue protected thou 
shalt be, 
2b. Thou shalt have no cause to fear when ruin draweth nigh; 
da. At thou shalt laugh, 
4b. And of wild beasts thou needest not be afraid. 


4 
. la. The (very) stones of the ground are in league with thee, 
2b. And the wild beasts are (all) at peace with thee; 
5 24. 3a. Thou shalt have the assurance that thy tent is secure, 
4b. When thy estate thou dost inspect, not one thing shall be 


missing. 


519 
5e 
5 21 
5 22 
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5 
5 2s. la. Thou shalt have the assurance of a numerous seed, — 
2b. Of descendants (as many) as the wild-flowers; 
5 26. 3a. In a ripe old age thou shalt come to the grave, 
4b. As a sheaf of grain to the threshing-floor in its season. 


6 
5 27. La. See! thus have we searched truth out; so is it, 
2b. (It agrees with what) we have heard; do thou also lay it to 
heart. 


III. Interpretation. In spite of certain obscurities in its phrasing 
and connections, probably due to text corruption, the first speech 
of Eliphaz is one of the most carefully thought-out and artistic 
speeches in the book. Its meaning, however, does not lie on the 
surface. Yet the attempt must be made to discover it if the sub- 
sequent argument in the Dialogue is to be intelligently followed. 
Whatever may be thought of the interpretation of the speech here 
offered, it is hoped that at least a more precise definition of its 
problems has been attained than has hitherto been given. The 
author appears to have two main objects in view in its compo- 
sition. In the first place, Eliphaz is to sound the key-note for the 
Friends and accordingly to present their case in as strong and 
attractive a way as possible. The complaint of Job in Chapter 3 
suggests, at least at first sight and when taken by itself, that Job 
was in the wrong. In agreement with this the rejoinder of Eliphaz 
is intended to suggest, at first reading, that the Friends are in the 
right. Job’s queries would raise uncomfortable thoughts in the 
minds of the pious. The affirmations of Eliphaz, doctrinally so 
sound and steadying, bring a welcome relief. Further, the dignity, 
sobriety, and beauty with which Eliphaz enforces his views con- 
trast with the vehement, almost ungovernable outbursts of Job, to 
the great initial disadvantage of the latter. A contrast so un- 
mistakable must be intended by the author. But is this all that 
was intended? Is there not another note in the discourse than 
that of serenity and gentleness, a note which is only faintly sound- 
ed, it is true, but which may furnish the key to all that follows ? 
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In order to detect this subtle overtone one must consider exactly 
in what mood Eliphaz addressed Job, what was the impression 
which he intended to make upon him; and also, and this is all im- 
portant, what impression he was likely actually to make upon a 
man of Job’s temperament, and experience. In other words, we 
must listen to this speech first with the ear of Eliphaz’s colleagues 
and of the orthodox circles in Judaism which they represent, and 
afterwards with the ear of Job himself. We may then discover 
that the author’s second object in the composition of Chapters 4 
and 5 is to hint at certain flaws in Eliphaz’s position. But these 
flaws are purposely obscured, these other notes muffled, in order 
that the Friends may seem gloriously in the right as against Job. 
The subtle skill with which all this is done is proved, as Delitzsch 
long ago pointed out, by the difficulty which the Expositors have 
always experienced in detecting just what was false in the speech. 
We may discover that they have not sufficiently allowed for the 
power of psychological analysis which the author of Job possessed 
to an extraordinary degree. 

The speech falls into three main divisions: a) Eliphaz’s apology 
for expostulating with Job, 4 1—s; b) the main didactic section, 
4 12—5 5, subdivided into two parts, the oracular instruction, 
412—21, and the warning to Job of the danger of impatience, 
drawn from Eliphaz’s own experience, 5 2—s; c) the final consola- 
tions, 5 s—e7. 

A. If we look at the argument of Eliphaz from his own point of 
view, we note, in the first place, that the longest portion of it, 
which is at the same time its culmination, is consolatory. These 
consolations are couched in really beautiful language, especially as 
Eliphaz warms to his subject, and, turning directly to Job (517—27) 
in what is probably the finest stanza of the speech, (5 17—18) sub- 
stitutes, very significantly, the kindlier doctrine of suffering as 
chastisement for the harsher doctrine of retribution, and closes 
with the exquisitely tender and beautiful figure of the sheaf of 
grain brought to the threshing-floor in its season. A ripe old age, 
gently mellowing as nature mellows, coming to its transformation 
at the end of life as nature comes to its autumnal change, a thought 

22 
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from which the abnormality and repulsiveness of death are entirely 
eliminated—all this may be in store for Job, purified in character 
and refined through God’s fatherly chastisement! No hypocrite 
can utter such words as these. Here, at least, speaks a true and 
kindly friend, 

But even in the didactic portion of the speech, 4 12—21, which 
is elaborated in the present text at great length and given an added 
emphasis through its oracular form, Eliphaz seems to show the 
greatest considerateness for Job. He implicates him in sin, it is 
true, but in the gentlest possible way. He does not accuse him 
of any specific transgressions which might account for his suf- 
ferings. He refers only to the general sinfulness of man which is 
inherent in man’s creatureliness. Job, it is implied, must expect 
to suffer, not because he was a sinner above all others, but because 
he was a man. And what man can be clean in the eyes of his 
creator? This train of thought agrees with the consolations at the 
end of the speech, and especially with the doctrine of suffering as 
chastisement, in the fact that both this doctrine and the doctrine 
of the inherent sinfulness of man as man equally divert the atten- 
tion from the doctrine of retribution and therefore from Job’s own 
individual sins. In this passage, as in the concluding one, the no- 
bility of the language, the impressive way in which the oracle is 
described, and the truth of the oracle itself, which few people in 
antiquity would refuse to accept—all these admirable qualities 
strongly recommend the position of Eliphaz to the reader. They 
show the assured calm and the profound reverence of this friend 
of Job to advantage as contrasted with Job’s fury that verges on 
blasphemy. Thus, in these two longest and most important sec- 
tions of the speech Eliphaz evidently makes a sincere attempt to 
be fair to Job. He studiously refrains from any direct or personal 
attack upon him as a sinner. 

In the introductory section, 4 2—s, there is, indeed, a word of 
rebuke. But how justifiable it is in the circumstances, and how 
very gently administered! Eliphaz finds no fault with Job’s past 
life; that was beautiful and ideal. Job was a religious man and of 
blameless conduct. In times past he was able to minister conso- 


e 
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lations to others not so fortunate as himself, All this Eliphaz freely 
acknowledges and in doing so unwittingly confirms Jahweh’s judg- 
ment of Job given in the Prologue and is thus represented by the 
author as tacitly ignoring for the moment the doctrine of retribu- 
tion as an explanation of his friend’s predicament. But what Eli- 
phaz cannot understand, and the pious, orthodox reader would 
again sympathize with him at this point, is why Job should feel 
so distraught. He cannot refrain, (what faithful friend could ?) 
from reminding Job that his religion and kis upright life should 
now stand him in good stead. “For what innocent man ever 
perished or where have the upright been destroyed?” Here, un- 
questionably, the doctrine of retribution is introduced, but, most 
significantly, in its consolatory aspect. V. 7 in its present connec- 
tion can only be meant as an encouragement. Furthermore, all 
this very careful and clearly deliberate consideration for Job’s 
feelings on the part of Eliphaz is especially creditable to him in 
view of the fact that he was appalled at Job’s condition and yet 
was compelled to listen to a speech from his friend which would 
undoubtedly shock his own sensitiveness to the sanctities of life 
most deeply. It violated that “fear of the Lord,” that reverence 
for the Holy, which Eliphaz regarded and rightly so as a funda- 
mental element in religion. It would thus appear from the por- 
tions of the speech already examined that Eliphaz, who, as is 
generally recognized, is an elderly man, has managed, under the 
greatest provocation, to control his feelings quite admirably. As 
he supposed, he was doing the very best he could by his friend. 
What more could be expected of him? In all this there is no in- 
dication of any insincerity or unkindness, and doctrinally he was 
true to the deepest convictions of the pious of his day. They 
would certainly understand the statements of Eliphaz thus far 
brought under review in the way indicated above and would 
heartily approve of them. But would Job? If we now turn to 
listen to Eliphaz’s speech as Job listened to it, we receive a quite 
different impression. 

B. A jarring note is struck first of all at 4 8. The verse in itself 
and apart from its context undoubtedly sounds like a rather harsh 

22* 
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warning. Yet it evidently goes with v. 7, for the two verses, taken 
together, formulate the doctrine of rewards and punishments in a 
very striking way and hence should not be separated. The inno- 
cent man cannot perish, v. 7, that is the consolatory side of the 
doctrine; the wicked man is bound to perish, v. s, that is its me- 
nacing side. But v. 7, in view of the preceding verses, is clearly 
intended to encourage Job. If v. s were meant to be a warning to 
him, it would conflict with vv. 1—7 in a most unfortunate way. 
After the recognition of Job’s goodness in v. «6 and the encourage- 
ment based on it in v. 7, nothing could be more ill-timed than the 
warning in v. 8 if that were deliberately aimed at him. Thus inter- 
preted, v. s would also be equally irreconcilable with the spirit of 
vv. 12—21. In them, as we have seen, it was Eliphaz’s purpose to 
implicate Job in sin only generally and indirectly. He was a sinner 
as all men are sinners. Sin is inherent in mankind. Sin and there- 
fore suffering are racial concomitants. V. s, on the other hand, 
suggests immediate personal responsibility for suffering because of 
specific transgressions. If v. s were intended as a warning, it could 
only suggest to Job that his very unusual sufferings were due to 
exceptionally heinous sins. It is obvious that v. s, interpreted as 
a warning to Job, has no place in its present context. It would 
spoil the impression of friendliness toward Job which Eliphaz in 
those parts of the speech already examined so evidently desires to 
create. Accordingly, if v. s is to be retained as an integral part of 
the text, it must be interpreted as a further expression of Eliphaz’s 
desire to comfort his friend. This can be done very easily if it is 
assumed that Eliphaz impliedly excludes him from the class of the 
trouble-makers. Job can console himself with the thought that no 
innocent man ever suffered; it is only the sinners, who inevitably 
reap the trouble which they have sown for themselves. And Job 
as not to be included among them. This would seem to be the neces- 
sary implication of 4 s in its present connection.” 


2 There would never have been any questioning of this interpretation 
had it not been for vv. s—11. It is true that these verses might also be inter- 
preted as excluding Job from their threats and this has often been done 
(cf., with more or less explicitness, De., Da., Peake, Dr., Bu., Volz, Steuer., 
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But the question now arises, would Job perceive this implica- 
tion? Would he naturally take v. s as an encouragement rather 
than a warning? This is difficult to suppose under the circum- 
stances. It must not be forgotten that at the outset Job shared 
with his Friends the current doctrine of retribution. But in the 
overwhelming nature of the trouble which had overtaken him this 
particular explanation of it had been lost sight of. He could only 
gasp out, Why, Why, Why? But now, as he pondered the doc- 
trine of which he had just been most unfortunately reminded by 
Eliphaz, and then considered his own plight, would it not seem to 
him that the minatory side of the doctrine in v. s applied to him 
much more exactly than the consolatory side in v. 7? Had he not 
reaped a harvest of suffering almost overwhelming in extent, and 
must he not draw the conclusion, unintended by Eliphaz, that he 
was among those who plowed evil? At this point it is most im- 
portant to distinguish between the effect which Eliphaz intended 
to produce by his words and the effect which he actually did pro- 
duce, for it enables us to see into the remarkable subtlety of our 
author’s method. The doctrine of retribution in its minatory 
aspect was to be the major premise of the Friends in the great 
debate that follows. It is highly important, therefore, that it 
should be introduced at the very beginning of the argument. On 
the other hand, the author did not wish to make Eliphaz prejudge 
Job’s case at the outset or to be intentionally unkind to him as he 
would have been if the statement in v. s were intended as a solemn 
warning to his suffering friend. Accordingly, Eliphaz is allowed to 
couple the threatening aspect of the doctrine in v. s with the con- 
soling aspect of it in v. 7 in such a way as to suggest that Eliphaz 


Ball). But it is not natural to do so. If these verses are included, the warn- 
ing is no longer simply the reverse side of the promise in v. 7. It becomes, 
so to speak, an end in itself, and arrogates to itself the chief emphasis of 
the first part of the speech (cf. Ew., Di., Bt., K.). By elaborating to such 
an extent the warning in v. 8s rather than the consolation in v. 7 Eliphaz 
would betray an entirely different animus toward Job from the one with 
which we have found him to be inspired. Thus, from the point of view of 
the speech as a whole serious doubt is cast upon the originality of 4 9—11. 
See, further, Explanatory Comments. 
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meant to have Job interpret what was said in v. s by what was said 
in the preceding verses, that is, in a way favorable to himself. 
But alas! Job interpreted it (he could hardly do otherwise) out 
of his own experience. He therefore saw an unsympathetic warn- 
ing in what his friend intended to be an additional word of com- 
fort. Thus the author secured ar emarkably serviceable starting- 
point for the Debate. The great theme of it is announced at the 
outset. But it is introduced in a purposely ambiguous way which 
leads to an initial misunderstanding between the Friends and Job 
and thus prepares the way for all the tensions and complications 
that are to follow.® 

But did the author have any ulterior motive in the way in which 
he permitted Eliphaz to introduce the thought of v. s in addition 
to providing a suitable beginning for the discussion of the doctrine 
of retribution? Eliphaz cannot be supposed to be interested in the 
exegencies of what may be called the author’s plot. Why should 
he feel it necessary to add the unfortunate suggestion in v. s which 
Job would so easily misunderstand? Granted that the latter verse 
was also intended to afford consolation to Job in its own way, it 
is quite unnecessary after v. 7. Is it possible that the author, by 
putting v. s into the mouth of Eliphaz, wishes to suggest to the 
attentive reader that there is a certain flaw in his character? Has 
Eliphaz made a faux pas in supplementing the thought in v. 7 by 
the one in v. s, and did the author intend to have him do this? Is it 
possible that Eliphaz is pictured as so obsessed by the orthodox 
doctrine of rewards and punishments that, having formulated the 
comforting side of it, he almost unconsciously and automatically 
adds the threatening side as well, unmindful of the unfortunate 
inference Job might draw from it with regard to himself? And is 
this unmindfulness to be explained by the fact that Eliphaz, in 
the author’s conception of him, is so addicted to general formulas 
as solvents for life’s problems that he has lost all sense for reality 


3 If the above interpretation of the author’s purpose is correct, it is clear 
that 4 8 is exactly in the position he intended it to be and cannot be deleted, 
as some critics (e. g. Du.) have suggested should be done, without marring 
most unfortunately the author’s artistic achievement. 
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and is therefore unable to bring to the consideration of Job’s 
peculiar case the sympathetic imagination which would prevent 
him from saying the wrong thing or even the right thing at the 
wrong time? If there was only v. s to consider it would be ven- 
turesome to answer these questions in the affirmative, but there 
are other features in this speech which may warrant our doing so. 
An examination of 5 2—s is of great importance in this connection. 

If the probable effect of 4 s upon Job is not altogether a happy 
one, still less so are Job’s strictures upon the Fool in 5 2—s.* This 
passage is unquestionably an organic part of the speech and a very 
important part, for Job makes it the starting point of his reply. 
What Eliphaz says in it touched Job to the quick. But again the 
question must be raised whether Eliphaz meant to hurt his friend. 
Does the real hardness, one might almost say savagery, of the man 
suddenly break out here in an unguarded moment, or is Eliphaz 
unaware of the pain he was inflicting? Owing to the somewhat 
uncertain character of the text at the end of Chapter 4 and the 
beginning of Chapter 5 we cannot be quite sure of how the author 
wished to relate it to what precedes. The passage has nothing to 
do with any theoretical] explanation of suffering. It is a warning 
against the danger of impatience. This warning can only refer to 
Job’s speech in Chapter 3. Job’s retort at 6 2 makes this clear. 
The thought would seem to turn back, after the paragraph upon 
the universal sinfulness of man, to the restiveness of Job noted by 
Eliphaz at 4 5 in his introductory expostulation. It is as if Eli- 
phaz, himself, seemed to realize that he had not quite met the 
situation when he urged the universal sinfulness of man as ex- 
planation of Job’s troubles. Job’s impatience and passion, as ex- — 
hibited in his speech, needed a rebuke. Granted that his sufferings 
could not be traced to any specific transgressions in the past that 
merited them, but only to the fact that he participated in the racial 
sin of mankind, his speech was another matter. Job’s past life may 
have been all that could be desired (4 s—s) but this speech of his 


« The omission of 5 1 and 5 6—7, on the usual explanation of the latter 
passage, has no effect upon the following interpretation of 5 2—5. See Ex- 
planatory Comments. 
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was unpardonable. What right had any man, frail and sinful as 
he was by his very nature, to complain against the Almighty ? 
These fierce oubtursts of Job threatened to compromise that 
“fear,” that reverence, due to the Creator from the creature and 
without which no religion worthy of the name could exist. They 
savored of impiety, rebellion.5 With all his effort to be considerate 
of his friend, Eliphaz felt it to be his duty to warn him of the 
spiritual risk he ran. But even so, he did not do this directly. He 
began by stating the danger of impatience only as a general prin- 
ciple. “Impatience killeth the fool and passion slayeth one who is 
without self-control.” Unfortunately, he went on to illustrate the 
principle by citing an experience of his own with such a person. 
He himself had once seen a fool taking root, as if his prosperity 
were permanently assured; but suddenly his homestead was ac- 
cursed, his family scattered. Here was a picture drawn pat to Job’s 
- situation. Listening to these lines with Job’s ear, one can readily 
understand how he could not fail to apply them to himself. Had 
he not been prosperous? Had he not come to grief? Had he not 
given way to impatience? That word, “suddenly,” in Eliphaz’s 
mouth was particularly unfortunate. It would inevitably remind 
Job of those visitations, so swiftly following each other, described 
in the Prologue. But did Eliphaz mean to suggest these painful 
comparisons? Did he intend by means of v. s to say: Thou art the 
man? If so, this passage would fall as completely out of line with 


5 I take it that 5 2—s thus goes back in thought to 4 5, but the rebuke 
which Eliphaz feels it his duty to administer at this point receives added 
emphasis from what is said in 412-21. This section is not intended to be 
simply the introduction to the rebuke in 5 2—5. It has an independent value 
of its own as a theoretical explanation of Job’s sufferings, but it does serve 
at the same time to give emphasis to the sin of Job’s impatience. How can 
Job, a creature frail and sinful, dare to complain against his Creator ? It is 
most important to remember that in 5 2—5 Eliphaz is not raising the question 
of Job’s sins prior to his sufferings and which therefore, on the basis of the 
doctrine of retribution, would account for them, but to the sin of his speech 
which occurs after his sufferings and therefore cannot account for them. The 
debate formally opens when Eliphaz raises the question of the propriety of 
Job’s speech. The interesting implications of 4 s for the development of the 
debate are as yet unutilized. 
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the speech as a whole as 4 s does when interpreted as an intentional 
warning. Are we, then, to revise the view of Eliphaz’s character, 
tentatively suggested above, and see in 4 s and 5 2—s a reflection 
of the real attitude of Eliphaz toward Job, though he permits him- 
self the luxury of expressing it only at these two points, an attitude 
of hateful suspicion and cruel vindictiveness? If Eliphaz fully 
realized how naturally Job could apply these words to himself, no 
other interpretation of his character is possible. But in that case 
the labored attempt to implicate Job only in the general sin of 
mankind, in order to avoid accusing him of specific sins, would be 
purposeless,® and the final consolations, in spite of their great 
beauty, would not be honestly meant. This venerable man would 
then have to be regarded as a master of irony and bitter innuendo 
and a most offensive hypocrite, masking his real feelings for the 
most part under the guise of friendship, but now and then allowing 
the unloveliness of his true character to break out in cruel flings 
at Job. This is undoubtedly a possible interpretation of the cha- 
racter of Eliphaz as revealed in this speech. But in spite of the 
fact that it has been advocated more or less clearly by a number 
of scholars, I do not think it does justice to the real intentions of 
our author or to the fineness of his method. If it were adopted, 
the ensuing Dialogue would have to be understood as only bring- 
ing to increasingly clear expression the Friends’ abhorrence of Job 
which they had entertained from the beginning. But I believe the 
author’s conception of the character of Eliphaz and of the function 
of the Dialogue to be a far more subtle one. The Dialogue, so far 
as the attitude of the Friends toward Job is concerned, is not de- 
signed to illustrate merely an intensification of their original ab- 
horrence of him, but rather a change from a friendly, though a bit 
suspicious attitude at the outset, occasioned by Job’s first speech, 
to one of the fiercest opposition, occasioned by their growing con- 


6 412-21 would have to be reinterpreted, not as an expression of Eli- 
phaz’s consideration for Job, not as having independent value as a theory 
of suffering, but as intended to serve only as an introduction to the warning 
at 5 off. and to give added emphasis to it. 
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viction of his previous sins. And this change, as we shall see, is 
due to the logical working out of the Friends’ fixed principles. 

But how, it may be asked, was it possible for Eliphaz to be obli- 
vious to the application of what he was saying in 5 a—s to Job? ~ 
In the first place Eliphaz was thinking at this point in his speech 
primarily of the sin of Job’s complaints and the danger of punish- 
ment he ran because of them. The punishment of the fool followed 
on his impatience. He was therefore thinking of the punishment 
which might hereafter follow on Job’s complaints; he was not 
thinking of Job’s sufferings or of their cause. That subject was 
sufficiently treated in 4 12—21. Hence he overlooked the fact that 
the fate of the fool which followed on his complaints was much the 
same as the fate of Job which preceded his complaints. But Job, 
whose mind was so deeply exercised over the cause of his sufferings, 
would apply to himself what Eliphaz had said with a different in- 
tention, exactly as in the case of 4s. Eliphaz’s fool had perished 
for the sin of his impatience. Instead of taking it as a warning as 
to what might happen to himself in the future, Job took it as a 
hint of Eliphaz’s belief concerning the meaning of what had hap- 
pened to him in the past. He had suffered like this fool; Eliphaz 
must have thought that he was a sinner like this fool. So again 
we find Eliphaz expressing himself in a way that could be very 
easily misunderstood by Job, though he did not intend to refer 
directly to Job as is clear from 5 4b which does not correspond to 
the fate of Job’s sons. But this explanation by itself is probably 
not sufficient to account for Eliphaz’s seemingly total obliviousness 
to the probable application which Job would give to his words. 
At this point the author’s conception of the character of Eliphaz 
must be taken into consideration. It is unquestionable that Eli- 
phaz, in the thought of the author, is the exponent of current 
orthodoxy. 

If my interpretation is correct, he is also thought of as a type 
of a certain kind of dogmatic theologian whose presuppositions are 
supposed to be divine revelations—Eliphaz claims to have received 
his doctrine through an oracle—and whose eyes are therefore blind 
to all that does not fit into the preconceived pattern. Now the 
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difficulty with such persons is that they are wnintentionally cruel. 
Confident of the final authority and universal applicability of their 
divinely revealed dogmas, they are unable to put themselves into 
the situation of another man and look at his problems from his 
point of view. They may have sympathy but it is an abstract 
sympathy, which is no helpful sympathy. They are unable to feel 
their way into ideas or experiences alien to their own. Dogma has 
a terrible power to dull the imagination, and without imagination 
sympathy is unable to help. So it was with Eliphaz. Appalled by 
Job’s sufferings which he lamely attempts to account for by one 
or the other of his general formulas (4 12—21, 5 17f.), shocked by 
Job’s complaints, the fierceness of which he does not try to con- 
done because he has just attempted to generalize away the poignant 
personal agony of Job into the more or less impersonal suffering of 
mankind, he blunders through lack of any true understanding of 
the situation into language at 4s and 5 e—s which only adds to 
Job’s torment and increases his doubt. In other words, the sting 
in Eliphaz’s allusions at 4 s and 5 2—s which the ear of Job was so 
painfully aware of was unintended by Eliphaz. He was too well 
satisfied with the all-sufficiency of his general formulas to realize 
what their effect might be upon one so peculiarly circumstanced 
as Job. If it be urged that such a conception of Eliphaz’s character 
is a modernization altogether unlikely in an ancient author, I can- 
not admit the validity of the objection. The orthodox and dogmatic 
type of mind which trusts in inherited formulas is not confined to 
our era. It has found its incarnations in all ages and the probability 
is that it was a more prevalent phenomenon in ancient than in 
modern times. The astonishing thing is to find another mind in 
ancient times capable of understanding this type so fully and por- 
traying its operations so accurately. Can we believe that the author 
of Job really had this power? I think wecan. A study of Chapter 9, 
for example, reveals a truly amazing power in our author of psycho- 
logical analysis. And several other features in those parts of the 
present speech which are especially intended to comfort Job, when 
listened to with Job’s ear distinctly favor the view of — 
character here advocated. 
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The entire absence from the speech of any expression of sym- 
pathy for Job’s sufferings has often been noted.’ Is this just ac- 
cidental? Scarcely. It might, indeed, be thought that this pecu- 
liar fact favors the view that Eliphaz was completely hostile to 
Job from the start. But this by no means necessarily follows. 
Eliphaz might easily fear that an expression of sympathy on his 
part would be understood by Job to condone his complaints, the 
last thing Eliphaz wished to suggest. It is very clear that the 
alienation between Job and his Friends begins, not with any mis- 
construction by them of his past life (see again 4 1—s), but with 
their criticism of his speech. Eliphaz could not bring himself to 
pass over in silence what seemed to him to be so dangerously near 
to blasphemy. At this point he felt himself entirely in the right. 
And hence he was led, most unfortunately, to omit all words for 
Job’s misfortunes which might compromise the rebuke he thought 
it necessary to administer. But this does not mean that Eliphaz 
already secretly believed in Job’s guilt and that his consolations 
were insincerely offered. The author may have intended to suggest 
another thing by the failure of Eliphaz at this point. A deep and 
understanding sympathy would have compelled him to face the 
problem presented by the extent of Job’s suffering more frankly 
than he wished to do. As a matter of fact he sought to avoid this 
problem. To implicate Job only in the general sin of mankind 
(4 12—21), though it was done with a kindly purpose, was to dodge 
the real issue. This explanation did not fit Job’s case at all. If he 
shared only in the general sin of the race, why was he visited with 
such unusual and terrible suffering? Pain as acute as his was not 
the common lot of mortals. Job’s ear did not fail to note this 
dissonance and his reply to Eliphaz on this head in Chapter 6 was 
crushing. The same lack of any real relevance to Job’s case is 
found in the consolatory conclusion of the speech. Here, also, 
there is only broad generalization, expressed very beautifully, it 
is true, but without any sense of reality. The well-meant explana- 
tion of Job’s suffering by the theory of chastisement at 5 17ff. was 
robbed of its intended effect by the preceding unfortunate state- 
~ 7 Cf. De., Di., Da., Volz, Ball. 
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ments in 5 s—s which only alienated Job. And what good would 
it do Job to be told that he would be redeemed from famine and 
war? And the reference to the slanderer’s tongue, why bring that 
in? It is, indeed, at first sight so incongruous that some scholars 
have sought to emend the text to get rid of it. But may it not be 
intended to show to what lengths a man of Eliphaz’s mentality 
could go in the way of irrelevance? Incidentally, the Dialogue was 
to show that the Friends themselves were slandering Job. Did the 
author have this in mind and was this reference to Eliphaz’s pro- 
mise of safety from slander an ironical fling by the author himself 
at the fatuous character of Eliphaz’s consolations? This must cer- 
tainly be the case in what follows. It was a lovely picture to look 
at which Eliphaz painted, of Job’s homestead with nothing missing 
in it, of his fields without stones, his numerous progeny (one can 
almost see Job wince at the allusion) and his harvest home in the 
mellowness of old age. But was not his home blasted? Were not 
his children slain? Was not he, himself, afflicted with an incur- 
able disease ? Comfort which does not flow from any real under- 
standing of the situation is vain, however well-meant or beauti- 
fully expressed. In such circumstances kindness is ineffectual and 
consolations become irrelevant. That all these dissonances are 
actually in this introductory speech of Eliphaz is conclusively 
proved from Job’s reply in Chapter 6 and 7 which points them out.® 

Thus in conclusion, we are to see in Eliphaz an aged, dignified, 
well-meaning man, dominated by the current doctrine of retribu- 


® It might be supposed that the more or less conventional promises in 
5 12—26 are the usual verbiage with which Oriental poets delight to adorn 
their pages, and hence that the author himself is not aware of the irrele- 
vancies which he is putting into the mouth of Eliphaz. But if we study the 
speeches of Job in the Dialogue we do not find, except in a few critically 
doubtful passages, such irrelevancies. In Job’s speeches the poet hews to 
the line with a concentrated power that is amazing. Hence it seems fair to 
conclude that when the author does introduce irrelevant material in the 
speeches of the Friends he intends to do so. In the case of the author of 
Job we are dealing with a great poetical genius, and we are bound to interpret 
his work from this point of view and not reduce him to the level of an ordi- 
nary oriental poet. Oriental he is, but a great Oriental. 
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tion, who wishes to spare Job’s feelings and comfort him, but is 
able to do neither the one nor the other because he is a doctrinaire, 
unable to sense the tragic realities of life. He is not a malignant 
person. He is not hiding his real feelings toward Job under a 
mantle of hypocritical sympathy while indulging in bitter asides 
at his expense. He is simply a rather stupid good person, blunder- 
ing into words that would cut Job to the quick because he did not 
have a sufficiently sympathetic imagination to realize what im- 
pression he was likely to make by them. So interpreted, the speech 
reveals a double character exactly as the Prologue does. On the 
surface Eliphaz appears to be in the right, not only in kindly 
minimizing Job’s responsibilities for his present plight, not only in 
his well-meant consolations, but also in the merited rebuke of the 
temper of Job’s speech. The average orthodox reader would heart- 
ily approve of Eliphaz. There can be no doubt of that. But on 
closer investigation and when listened to with the ear of Job, the 
speech of Eliphaz is found to be hopelessly in the wrong. The 
subtlety of it lies in its irony and innuendo. But these are not the 
irony and innuendo of Eliphaz at the expense of Job but the irony 


and innuendo of the author at the expense of Eliphaz and of the 
orthodox reader whose position he represents.® 


® A careful examination of the Commentators reveals the fact that there 
has been little systematic attempt to relate the different parts of the speech 
of Eliphaz, with their varying moods, to each other, and this in spite of the 
fact that the artistic nature of the speech is much insisted upon. In general 
the Commentators may be divided into two main groups: (1) Those who see 
in Eliphaz a sincere and well-meaning friend of Job whose consolations, 
though somewhat irrelevant and given without a sufficiently sympathetic 
understanding of the situation, are nevertheless honestly meant (Hitz., De., 
Da., Du., Peake, Bu., Dr., Volz, Steuer., Bart.), (2) Those who see in Eliphaz 
a secret enemy of Job whose consolations are more or less hypocritical (Ew., 
Di., Jast., Bt., Ball; Kénig may also be grouped with these because of his 
view of 4 6—11, though he does not formally discuss the question). Duhm 
is the most consistent exponent of the first view and Buttenwieser the most 
uncompromising advocate of the second. Within the two poles of opinion 
represented by these two men there all sorts of shadings and conflicting 
interpretations of details. The first group of scholars relies mainly upon 
42—7 and 5 s—26 for the support of their view, the second group upon 
48-11 and 52-5. The most important line of cleavage between the two 
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IV. Explanatory Commenis, 


42. Essay a word. The verb usually means “prove” in the sense of “test.” 
Yet cf. Dt. 4 34 (EV., “assay”); 28 56 (EV., “adventure”) for the meaning 
“essay” or “attempt.” In these two cases the verb is followed by the in- 
finitive, and possibly it would be safer to change 137 (a word) to 133 
(to speak).1° Yet the verb in the sense of “test” takes a direct object at 
Eccl. 7 23 and may do so here. Eliphaz begins with a polite apology. Fur- 
ther emendations, especially those based on the reading 8&3 for D3 in 
Aq., Sym., Th., Syr., (e. g. Be., Du., K.) are quite unnecessary. G.’s para- 
phrase is certainly not to be followed. 

Take it ill. Lit. “be weary,” and then “impatient;” cf. the use of the 
noun at Mal. 1 13, “what a bore!” 


46. Religion. Lit. “fear,” an abbreviation for “fear of God” (RV.) which 
is often a synonym for “religion.” Cf. Ps. 19 9 (10) where “fear of Jaweh” 
is in parallelism with Law, Precepts, Commandments, and refers, like them, 
to the Religion of Israel as an objective fact and not simply to a subjective 
experience. When religion is called “the fear of God,” the sense of awe or 
reverence is emphasized. Without this quality no religion in any deeper sense 
can exist. This conception of religion is fundamental in the theology of the 
Friends and is a true element in it which must be reckoned with. However, 
such fear is quite compatible with joy. “The fear of the Lord is glory and 
exultation and gladness and a crown of rejoicing,” sings the Son of Sirach, 
1 11ff. and Faber describes God in one of his Hymns of Childhood as “my 
welcome fear at night.” The saints have never shrunk from the idea of the 
“fear of God.” 

Should not. The EV. and the great majority of modern commentators 
translate by the present indicative and this is grammatically more correct, 


groups is in their respective criticism and interpretation of 4 s—11. The one 
group construes s by vv. 9—11 as a very pointed warning to Job, whose 
guilt Eliphaz assumes from the start and therefore feels it necessary to 
threaten him. The other group is divided. Some of them seek to interpret 
vv. s—11 in the light of the kindly expressed introduction in vv. 2—7 and 
therefore infer that it was Eliphaz’s intention to exclude Job from the 
threats in vv. s—11. In this case vv. s—1: are also considered to be intended 
as consolatory. Others of this group prefer to regard either all or part of 
vv. 8—11 as secondary. In either case it is possible to hold that Eliphaz at 
the start assumes the essential goodness of Job though he is undoubtedly 
alarmed by his speeches. The interpretation of the speech given above 
follows this last method of attack upon its problems, but by the retention 
of v. 8 and its interpretation as intentionally consolatory it is believed new 
beauty and new subtlety in this first speech of the Friends are revealed: For 
details see Explanatory Comments. 

1 Bu. after Aq., Th., V. 


A 
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but the implication is that Job should find comfort in what he possesses. 
The translation by the past tense (Mx., Bu., Jast., Bt.) seems to be due to 
a disinclination to admit that Eliphaz could recognize Job’s virtues in the 
present. 

The differences in the translation of v. 6 in AV. and RV. are probably 
due to a difficulty in the Hebrew text which reads as if there were three pre- 
dicates: Is not thy fear thy confidence, thy hope and (!) the blamelessness 
of thy ways? 

The construction of the }, “and” as the } of the apodosis (K.) is harsh. 
Either remove “thy hope” to the end of the sentence, in strict parallelism 
of form with the first line (Mx., Du.), or place “and” before “thy hope,” cf. 
the italicised “and” in RV. which follows G. and Syr., and five Hebrew 
manuscripts (so Di., Bu., Be. alternatively, Dr., Ball), or omit it altogether 
(Volz). The AV.’s rendering with its introduction of “this” without any 
clearly defined antecedent is clearly incorrect. G.’s reading of v. 5 isinter- 
esting: 

Is not thy fear foolishness (ev agpoovvy), 
And thy hope, and the evil (7 xaxia) of thy way? 


This implies a blunt attack upon Job’s character which anticipates later 
developments in the Dialogue but is entirely inappropriate in this opening 
speech of the Friends. The Hebrew word qndoo, translated by “confidence” 
in EV. and “foolishness” in G., is found only here with certainty (Ps. 85 8 (9) 
is a questionable text) but is the equivalent of 90> which has both these 
meanings (“foolishness” in the one certain passage, Eccl. 7 25; “confidence” 
at Job 8 14, 31 24, Prov. 3 26, Ps. 78 7; at Ps. 49 13 (14) both renderings have 
been given, cf. RV. text and mg). G. has adopted the rarer meaning, “‘fool- 
ishness.” How did it come to do this? It is just possible that the answer to 
this question may be found in the next line. Here xaxia, “evil,” has been 
substituted for the Hebrew OF, “blamelessness.”’ Beer holds that this 
represents the original text in G., but more probably it is due to a corruption 
of an original 7 dxaxia (Ball) which is still preserved in Holmes-Parsons 157 
and noted in Field. In favor of this latter view is the fact that dxaxia along 
with dxaxos is G.’s equivalent for derivatives of the Hebrew root O9N, in 
a considerable number of instances in Job, Psalms and Proverbs (cf. Job 27 5, 
31 6, and especially 2 3, to which, along with 1 1, 8, our present passage is an 
allusion). If xaxia is a text corruption it must be a very ancient one, for 
the conjectured original appears in but one manuscript. This ancient cor- 
ruption might then be responsible for the translation of 412D2 by “fool- 
ishness.” The wide-spread character of the corruption was favored by the 
tendency to import into this first speech of Eliphaz the mood of his sub- 
sequent speeches, a tendency reflected in V. (Where is thy fear, thy courage, 
thy patience and the perfection of thy ways?) and many modern commen- 
taries (see also below at v. 12). 


47. The words “thy religion,” “blameless,” “innocent,” “upright” in 
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vv. 6 and 7 are intended to remind of 11, 8; 23. The characterization of 
Job by the author and Jahweh in the Prologue is here echoed by Eliphaz. 
Eliphaz is, of course, not aware of the coincidence. But it is clearly the 
intention of the author to put the earlier encomium of Job into the mouth 
of Eliphaz also, and by this device to suggest that Eliphaz’s recognition of 
Job’s piety was an honest one, not ironical as Kénig maintains. This in 
turn implies that v. 7 was also spoken in order to comfort, not to warn as 
Konig again holds (cf. Dillmann’s characterization of v. 7 as “double edged”). 
The ancient Jewish interpretation of vv. 6 and 7 as intentionally “injurious” 
to Job (Baba Mesi‘a 58b, cited in Moore, Judaism, II, p. 147), which, along 
with the present tense in v. 6 (see above), seems to have influenced Konig, 
is certainly mistaken. Vv. 2—7 are honestly and kindly meant. They in- 
clude a rebuke, it is true, but this is natural under the circumstances and it 
is not at all harsh (see Interpretation). 


4s. Evil, as RV. at Jer.415. The Hebrew word, ’awen, may be used 
of the sin or wickedness that leads to misfortune! or to the misfortune 
itself which results from sin.12 On the other hand the Hebrew word, ‘amal, 
translated “harm,” never in itself refers to sin. Yet occasionally, as here, 
it refers to the injury or harm done to others as at Ps. 7 16 (17): “His mis- 
chief (‘amal, i.e. the harm that he does to others) shal] return upon his 
own head and his violence upon his own pate’”!5 (RV.). We might expect 
at Job 4 8 that it would be explicitly said, as at Prov. 22 8, that “they that 
plow iniquity (‘avlah) shall reap calamity (’awen).”!* But in the current 
doctrine of retribution sin is thought of as so inherent in trouble that the 
one meaning almost imperceptibly shades off into the other in ’awen. I have 
chosen “evil” and “harm” as suggesting the moral taint that was found in 
misfortune.15 The rhythm in v. 8 is awkward as there is no caesura between 
the two lines. Since there is no defect in the thought or expression, this 
awkwardness would seem to be an intentional variation. If we examine 
the stanza arrangement of vv. 2—8, it would seem best to separate v. 2 from 
what follows as an introductory couplet.!* This permits vv. 3—s to fall into 
three beautifully constructed quatrains: 


11 Jer. 414 (RV., “evil” in sense of “sinful”); Ps. 36 3 (4), 66 18, Prov. 
19 28 (RV., “iniquity”); Prov. 17 4 (RV., “‘wicked”’). 

12 Jer. 415 (RV., “evil” in the sense of “misfortune”); Prov. 12 21 (RV., 
“mischief”); Prov. 22 s (RV., “‘calamity”). 13 Cf. Hab. 1 3. 

14 Cf. also, for the thought, Hos. 8 7; 10 13. 

15 G. has for ’awen and ‘amal ra droma and ddvvas. The former word 
is found 5 (6?) times in Job, once in Prov., and once in II Macc. It is used 
four times in these places for ’awen. The latter Greek word is used for 
28 different Hebrew words, but only three times for ‘amal, all in Job, 4 8; 
78; 15 35. The first of these words is thus a mark of G.’s style. 

16 So Volz. Hitzig separates it in thought, though not in the stanza 
arrangement, from what follows. 

23 
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a) vv. 3, 4, Job’s attitude in the past toward the sufferings of others; 
b) vv. 5, 6, by contrast, his very questionable attitude toward his own suf- 
ferings in the present— a quatrain made up of two antithetic couplets; 
Cc) vv. 7, 8, the great doctrine of rewards and punishments which should be 
his support at such a time as this, again expressed in two antithetic coup- 
lets. In this quatrain the major promise of the friends is announced in both 
its consolatory and minatory aspects. For the propriety of v. 8 in its present 
position, see Interpretation. 

49, 10-11. The quatrain in vv. 10, 11, is an effective description of the 
breakup of the lion’s den. 


(Hark to) the roar of the lion, the growl of the king of beasts, 
The teeth of the young lion are dashed out, 

The lion perishes for lack of prey, 

The lion’s cubs are scattered. 


It is impossible to translate the five synonyms for lion in this stanza with- 
out becoming pedantic. The language of the desert is full of such synonyms. 
In the vast general uniformity of it the mind seems to find relief in fine dis- 
criminations. The lion is usually taken to represent the powerful and violent 
sinner who will finally be overthrown. This must be the meaning if the 
stanza is an original part of the context. In that case we have here, not a 
simile, but a metaphor, the interpretation of which is left to the reader’s 
imagination. But the context certainly does not stimulate his imagination 
to this interpretation. There is no emphasis in the context upon the power 
or violence of the wicked man. Job was, indeed, powerful in the days of 
his prosperity, but he was certainly not violent. He may have been violent 
as he later sat on his dunghill and complained of his lot, but he was assur- 
edly not powerful. Again, the change of figure from sowing-time and harvest 
in v. 8 to that of the lion’s den in vv. 1of. is abrupt in the extreme and is 
unmediated by v. 9. The same figure of the crippled lion in less elaborated 
form underlies 29 17 (a doubtful verse); Ps. 3 7 (8); 58 6(7). Vv. 10f. may 
well be a more fully worked-out form of this metaphor, either composed by 
some commentator to emphasize the warning in v. 8, or, more probably, 
cited from some other source for the same purpose by some copyist who 
wrote it originally on the margin. The quatrain is rejected by an increas. 
ing number of scholars.” 9: 


By the breath of God they perish, 
- By the blast (lit. wind) of his anger they are consumed. 


This verse cannot be combined with the perfectly somnitil quatrain, vv. 10 
to 11, without destroying its intentional symmetry. But the result would 
be equally unfortunate if v. 9 were attached to vv. 7—8 which, as we have 


17 Mx., Sieg., Du., Jast. 
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seen, also forms an excellent quatrain, intended to express in classic form 
the great doctrine of the Friends. The artistic effect of this quatrain would 
be distinctly weakened by such an addition. It may be added that v. 9 is 
a rather vague generalization. Are the breath and wind of God figures of 
anything in particular? Scholars who make any comment on the verse at 
all usually see in it an allusion to the withering of the wicked as herbage 
withers under the sirocco, the hot wind of God.!* In that case v. 9 is not 
quite homogeneous with v. s. In v. 8 there is to be a harvest of a sort; in 
v. 9 there is to be no harvest at all. But this argument by itself would have 
little weight.1® The fact, however, that v. 9 is wedged in between two ex- 
cellent quatrains, to neither of which it can be attached without destroying 
its effectiveness, is a real objection to this verse. 

Duhm, followed by Schmidt, goes so far as to reject v. 8 also, against 
which he urges its unrhythmical character and its contextual 
But the contextual difficulty, as shown above, is no real difficulty. On the 
other hand, the rejection of v. s requires a rearrangement of the quatrains 
in vv. 1—7 far less satisfactory than the one proposed above and sacrifices 
the full statement of the doctrine of retribution which it is the deliberate 
purpose of the author to put into the mouth of Eliphaz in this, the opening 
speech of the Friends. If it were not certain that the book of Job was sub- 
jected to a later revision on a large scale in the interest of orthodoxy, the 
doubts of the originality of vv. 9, 10—11 might not carry conviction. But 
when once the resolution is taken to eliminate these verses as a premature 
emphasis upon the thought of v. s in a dogmatic interest, the movement of 
thought in this first speech of Eliphaz and the real intention of its author 
in its composition can be much more easily understood.?° 


18 Cf. Hos. 13 15; Is. 40 7. So Di., Da., Du., Bart., and especially Dr. 

19 Jastrow translates “breath” and “blast” by “wrath” and “anger,” 
cf. Ps. 18 15 (16) = II Sam. 22 16. But whether the Hebrew word for breath, 
m10W3, can, by itself, mean wrath is questionable. It is used again of anger 
only in the Psalm passage just cited, but there it is accompanied by “nostrils,” 
“the breath of thy nostrils.” 

20 See Interpretation. The poetical structure of 4 2—11 is much disputed. 
The older commeniators incline to divide the sectioninto twostrophes, vv. 2—6 
and vv. 7—11, each of ten lines (Ew., Hitz., Di.), but with no attempt to 
further divide into quatrains. On the basis of these arrangements it is 
noticeable that, while vv. 7 and s can be taken together as contrasted with 
what precedes, yet, if vv. 9—11 are retained, the whole emphasis of the 
second strophe would fall upon the warning in v. 8, of which vv. 9—11 
would be an elaboration, not upon the hope in v. 7. The result is to isolate 
v. 7 in a measure and to combine v. 8 with vv. 9—11. Again, vv. 2-11 have 
been divided according to the supposed sequence of thought into two sec- 
tions, vv. 2—5 and vv. 6—11, i.e. 8x12 (so De., Bu., Dr., Ball, K.) or, 

23* 


q 
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412. Whisper. A doubtful word. It occurs again only at 26 14; yet cf. 
Ex. 32 25. The meaning “‘whisper,” (so RV.) follows Sym. and V. “‘A little” 
(AV., cf. “inkling,” Jastrow) follows Targ., Syr., and the mediaeval Jewish 
tradition. If “whisper” is adopted, this does not mean that only a part of 
the revelation was heard, but that it came to Eliphaz as a whisper, as a 
faint and far off sound. This seems more in line with the parallelism and 
the following context, generally, which emphasizes the mystery of the 
revelation. G. has efais1a, “portentous” or “ominous” things. This is a 
pure guess, but shows that the translator had a feeling for the passage. 
There seems to have been another attempt to translate the verse in G.: 


If there had been any word of truth in thy speeches, 
No one of these evils (G“) would have befallen thee. 


The first line with its mistaken reading of ‘18 for ‘N} corresponds to 
v. 12a, The év6év of the second line probably reads ]*8 for “3#8 and IPM 
for MPN and takes YOY in the sense of “little” (cf. Be., Dr., and Ball with 
varying suggestions). At 26 14 the word is translated by ixudda, “moisture” 
(cf. Jer. 17 8, the only other occurence of the word in G.) and then “drop” 
as something very little. 

The result is a curious but interesting perversion of the passage. It seeks 
to account for Job’s sufferings by his speeches. But this is just what Eliphaz 
does not do at this stage of the Debate. 


omitting vv. 10—11, into 8x 8 (Mx.). The tendency of this arrangement is 
to combine vv. 6—7 together and vv. s—11i, in other words to separate 
vv. 7 and s. This comes out very clearly in Ball’s quatrain arrangement 
which is based on Duhm’s: vv. 2—3; 4—5; 6—7; 8—9; 10—11. But thus to 
wrench apart vv.7 and s is against all probability, for when combined 
they form a natural quatrain in which the doctrine of retribution finds a 
classical formulation. On all the above theories which retain vv. s—11 it 
is further noteworthy that this first part of the speech closes with a most 
emphatic warning which fairly smothers the consolatory suggestion of v. 7 
and is quite unexpected after the introductory verses. Hence Duhm, as 
we have seen (cf. also Schmidt), rejects vv. s—11 and arranges vv. 2—7 in 
the series of quatrains later followed by Ball. By this means he eliminates 
the note of warning altogether, but again at the expense of separating 
vv. 7 and s. But, as I believe, it is only when these two verses are taken 
together (so, most precisely, Hitz. and Da.) and v.2 is separated from 
what follows as an introductory couplet, that a quatrain arrangement, 
which at the same time serves to clarify the thought most fully, can be 
obtained. The quatrain, vv. 7—8, contains, it is true, a warning, but if 
vv. 9—11 are rejected, the warning is not so predominant in this first part 
of the speech as it is in its present form. The bearing of all this upon the 
interpretation of the speech as a whole is important. 
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413. Thoughts confused and vague. A paraphrase of a doubtful word, 

It is found again in this form only at 20 2, in a slightly different form 
(*5YW) at Ps. 94 19, 139 23. It is connected by some scholars with an Arabic 
root “to excite,” “disquiet,” hence anxious, or troubled thoughts;*! by 
others with a root of lightly form (‘|YD) “to cleave,” “divide,” 
“branch,” from which the noun, “branches,” comes.2* The paraphrase 
follows the latter derivation and suggests the blurred and indistinct impres- 
sion which comes at the outset of this supernatural experience. “Thoughts” 
(T. and EV.) is too colorless a word. The verb, “yield” paraphrases the 
preposition “from” (EV.) in its sense of source or origin. To delete the 
preposition,?* or to change it to } (“and”)*4 is quite unnecessary, in spite 
of the imitation at 3315, where “dream” takes the place of “confused 
thoughts” and the preposition is omitted. 

Trance more deep than sleep. The Hebrew word (7710), thus para- 
phrased and found again in Job at 33 15, is usually employed of a trance 
condition induced by supernatural influences. Cf. Gen. 2 21, I. Sam. 26 12, 
Is. 29 10, and especially at Gen. 15 12 where it is directly connected, as in 
Job, with a revelation. The verb is used in the same sense of “trance” at 
Dan. 8 18; 10 9, and very effectively at Jonah 1 sf. (cf. Is. 29 10), in a chap- 
ter whose atmosphere is saturated with the supernatural and the mysteri- 
ous.25 At Ps. 76 6 (7) the verb is used of the sleep of death which, through 
God’s agency, overcame the Egyptians. At Jd. 421, Prov. 105 and 19 15 
the word (noun or verb) is used more generally of a very sound sleep. It is 
interesting to observe how the Versions also feel the connotation of the 
mysterious and the supernatural which the word possesses. At Gen. 2 21 
and 1512 G., and at Is. 2910 Th. reads ecstacy (ékcracis). At Job 413 
and 33 15 G. reads “fear” (des) and “dreadful fear” (Sevds pé8os) and 
Th. at 33 15 again “ecstacy.” Compare also the use of “stupor” (AauSos) 
from Jahweh’ at I Sam. 26 12 and the same root as a verb in the A. text 
of Th. at Dan. 8 18. In view of all this it seems much better in this connec- 
tion to take 797N of a supernatural trance than, as Budde and KGénig do, 
of a natural though heavy sleep. 


414. Dread and quaking. Hendiadys for a shuddering dread. Cf. Prov. 
2915. The second line of v.14 is uncertain. Lit. “The multitude of my 


21 BDB, Ges-Buhl, Du., K. (?). This seems to be the view of G. (“fear”), 
Sym. (panic, V. (horror). 

22 Hitz., Di., Bu., Be., Dr., Jast. (“play of thoughts”), Ball, cf. Aq. 
(€v mapadXayais, alternations, changes). 

38 Hitz., Ehr. 

24 Be. 

%5 G.’s translation in Jonah by “snore” (épeyxev) is quite out of keeping 
with the spirit of the chapter. 
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bones it filled with dread.” “Multitude” (3%) is regularly taken as the 
poetical equivalent of “all,” though this is doubtful. Further, to say that 
dread or shuddering dread filled with dread (the hiph., ‘757 is found only 
here) is not good usage in Hebrew. Ehrlich proposes to read 3" for 39 and 
to give it the sense of “doubt” or “anxiety” which it sometimes has in 
Arabic—“Doubt filled my bones with dread.” G. reads “shook” (d:éoecev) 
which may point to an original 597, cf. G.’s ewceice: for 1 at Ps.29s— 
“Doubt shook my bones.” Interesting, but G., T. and V. support 3°. The 
translation adopted is a somewhat loose paraphrase of the present Hebrew 
text.2® The general thought is clear enough. The verse intends to — 
the feeling of uncanniness which precedes the vision itself. 


415. A breath of air. “Wind” (M1),?? like the wind at IK. 1911. The 
Hebrew word is not to be translated “‘spirit,’’?* for it is never used as mvetpa 
is used at Luke 24 37 or Acts 23 9 of an apparition. This faint breath is not 
a part of the vision, but is a premonitory al of what is to follow—a breath 
from the supernatural world.?® 

Hasteth by, brushing my face. This is an attempt to convey the probable 
meaning or at least the feeling of the original. The Hebrew verb, An, trans- 
lated “‘hasteth by,” has various shades of meaning. As a verb of motion it 
is found only in poetry except at I Sam. 10 3, and several times in paral- 
lelism with 3, the usual Hebrew word for “‘passing by,®° and so it is under- 
stood in the present passage by T., which translates it by 13, Syr. and V.*4 
But 45m, unlike 13, clearly has at times the sense of speed attached to it, 
as at Job 9 11; 9 26, where it is parallel to “dart” and describes the swift 
passing of the light reed-boats on the Nile; 20 24, where it probably describes 
the swift arrow which hurtles after and overtakes a fugitive;** Is. 8 s and 


26 Cf. Volz’s similar paraphrase. 

27 So commentators generally. 

28 AV., RV. txt., Ew., Bt., K., Du. Duhm’s reason is that M1" is here 
masc. as at I K. 22 21. But it is also masc. at Job 8 2 where the reference 
is unquestionably to the wind. 

29 For the meaning, “wind,” whether strong or gentle, cf. Mx., Di., Bu., 
Steuer., Volz, Dr., Jast., Ball. The line in the Gilgamish epic: The shade 
of Enkidu he permitted to rise out of the earth like a breath of air, is there- 
fore slightly different from our present passage (Gressmann, Teate u. Bil- 
der, II, p. 185.). 

30 So at Job911, Is.88, Songs211, Hab. 111 (uncertain passage). - 
At Is. 24 5 it is parallel to V3) in the sense of “‘transgress.”” The same change 
of shading in both words in this last passage shows their close connection. 

31 The é77Adev of G., though this compound is used only here for Aon 
(wapépxerOa at 9 118, 's usual translation of amépxerOa at I Sam. 
10 3 and Songs 2 11) seers also to take it in the sense of “pass by” as it 
is frequently used for IY. 

32 See Moore on Judges 5 26. 


a 
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211, where it is used of the Euphrates sweeping through Judah and the 
whirlwinds sweeping through the South.** At Job 911 and here the con- 
text also suggests an element of furtiveness in the swiftness of the passing. 
The wind at Job 4 15 is not a great storm wind as at Is. 211 or I K. 19 11, 
but, in accordance with the muted character of the entire passage, a mere 
breath of air, a draught, hasting by. What, now, is the force of the follow- 
ing prepositional phrase ‘35 Sy? Nowhere else is 4|5M followed by a preposi- 
tion, for tie DY of comparison at 9 26 is no real exception. If ruah meant a 
spirit or apparition, then undoubtedly the following phrase, ‘35 5y, would 
mean, as it often does, “before me.”*4 But if ruah means “wind,” this 
translation is by no means so obvious. Eliphaz wishes to say that he be- 
came aware of a wind. But how did he become aware of it? He could not 
see it. Nor did he become aware of it by observing its effects. Nothing is 
said of any observed effects (contrast I K. 19 11). He felt it. Hence the very 
similar phraseology at Ex. 3319 in which ‘J°3D Dy after 13) is translated 
“before thee’”’*> is not determinative for Job 415. But if Eliphaz felt the 
wind, then it is altogether probable that ‘35 in the phrase ‘35 5y is not part 
of the prepositional phrase in the sense of “before me,” but refers to the 
actual face of Eliphaz.** That 0°35 preceded by SY may, on occasion, refer 
to the actual face is clear from such passages as Ex. 34 33, 35; II K. 429, 
8 15; Is. 25 8. But the exact force of 9Y is not quite certain. “By my face,” 
as at I K. 98; Jer. 223 and I K. 1919 (reading 15y for 1°58), in all three 
cases preceded by 13, hardly fits, for, as we have seen, the wind is felt. 
“Over my face” is better, as at Gen. 8 1 or, more exactly still, at Nu. 65 
and 8 7, in all of which cases 13) is again used.” The idea is that, as the 
wind hasted by, Eliphaz felt it on his face. 

The hair of my head. Lit. “‘a hair of my flesh.” The construction of the 
second line in v. 15 is uncertain though the general meaning is clear. The 
word ;T\pW is used elsewhere only of a single hair. If it is emended to the 
plural,®* this conflicts with the singular verb of which it is supposed to be 
the subject.*® If, on the other hand, it is taken as the object of the verb, 
the pi‘el being now given a transitive force, then the subject of the verb 
must be ruah (“It, the wind, makes the hairs of my flesh to bristle up”). 


83 The idea of a swift passing in 4M easily passes over into that of a 
sudden vanishing or disappearance, as at Is. 2 18, Songs 2 11. 

%4 So Ew., Hitz., Di., Du., Volz, Steuer. 

35 G. mpdrepds cov. 

3¢ Bd., Dr., Ehr., Ball, Jast. This is probably also intended by G.’s 
mpdcomdy pov. 

87 This seems to be the view of G. which translates Job 415 by émp\dev 
émt, exactly as at Nu. 6 5 and 8 7. 

38 Dr., Ball. 

39 "DN (bristle up) occurs again only at Ps. 119 120 where it is an in- 
transitive Kal. 
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But ruah is in this passage masc., whereas the verb is fem.*° Under the 
circumstances my freer paraphrase is perfectly justifiable. The interpreta- 
tion by T., followed by Mx., of YW, a hair, as the equivalent of 75YD, a 
storm-wind, on the mistaken supposition that it is in parallelism with wind 
(ruah), is against all the other ancient Versions and the general context and 
is probably due to the influence of I K. 1911. The change of tense from 
the past in v. 14 to the vivid historical presents in vv. i5f. is noteworthy. 


416. I feel a presence. Lit. “it stands.” The subject is intentionally in- 
definite, cf. ris of Sym. and quidam of V. The first person, “I stood,” of 
G., Aq., and Syr. is certainly incorrect. The Hebrew expressly refers to the 
objective though undefined (“it”) presence and only suggests the uncanny 
impression which it makes. The paraphrase emphasizes the subjective im- 
pression rather than the objective appearance. 

Semblance. (139, “image,” AV.) Cf. for this word Dt. 4 12, 15, 16, 25; 
Ex. 20 4 (Dt. 58), in all of which passages G. has éyoiwpa (likeness). It 
occurs again only at Nu. 12 8 and Ps. 17 15, in both of which instances G. 
has, because of theological timidity, substituted “glory,” and in our present 
passage, where G. has pop, (“form,” RV.). It has been remarked that the 
word is found only in connection with God or with something to be wor- 
shipped. It suggests the undefinable and mysterious just as the word MiiD7 
does at Ezek. 1 26; 41 not the supernal thing itself, only its dim and shadowy 
likeness that, as it were, comes like a veil between the observer and the 
divine reality. The word thus emphasizes positively what the preceding 
line expresses negatively. What Eliphaz sees is objective yet impalpable.*? 

And through the stillness. The paraphrase seeks to draw out the real 
meaning of the more forcible, pregnant construction of the Hebrew: “‘Still- 
ness and a voice I hear.’’4* The sound is as impalpable as the sight. The 
physical sensations of sight and sound are sublimated until they almost 
vanish into a world of pure spirit. One hears stillness, sees what is but a 
semblance of a shape. To reject “stillness” as a gloss out of I K. 19 12, as 
one commentator has proposed to do, shows a lack of imagination appalling 
to think of in an interpreter of Job. The allusion to ‘“‘the still small voice” 
of Elijah’s vision at Horeb is, indeed, quite certain in spite of the slight 


4° Yet cf. 119 and IK. 19 11, where ruah is both masc. and fem. in the 
same sentence. 

41 Cf. AI3N parallel to MIN at Dt. 4 16. 

42 G. I saw and there was no form before my eyes, 

But a breath of air (avpav) and a voice I heard. 

G. under the influence of Dt. 4 12 draws a distinction between the “sem- 
blance” or “form” which is not seen and the voice which is heard, clearly 
incorrectly. 

43 G., a breath of air and a voice; Sym., stillness of a voice; V., a voice 
of a gentle breath of air (aurae lenis). 
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change of expression; our author varies it in his own way. The great and 
strong wind which Elijah saw shattering the rocks is now subdued to the 
faintest breath of air, in keeping with the remainder of the description. The 
literary allusions in vv. 12—16 to the passages in I K. 19 and Gen. 15 12 (less 
certainly to the theophanies at Ex. 33 17—23; 34 sff.) would add greatly to 
the power and beauty of these verses for the ancient reader. Jonah is simi- 
larly a past master in the art of literary allusion. It is sad to think that 
the general ignorance of the Bible at the present time, which seems to in- 
crease with the increasing output of our Bible Societies, makes it necessary 
for a commentator explicitly to point out such allusions. In this connection 
it may not be amiss to remind the reader of the beautiful paraphrase of our 
present passage in the last of Byron’s Hebrew Melodies, A spirit passed be- 
fore me. In vv. 12—13 there is an excellent quatrain introductory to the 
vision, in vv. 14—15 @ quatrain descriptive of the uncanny effect of the 
supernatural experience into which Eliphaz is entering. In v.16, which 
seeks to describe the almost indescribable character of the vision itself, we 
would expect another quatrain. But there are now only three lines. There 
is no indication that the thought is incomplete, nor any evidence of a cor- 
rupted text. Duhm suggests that the first line in v. 16 is intentionally ab- 
breviated in order to concentrate attention upon the mystery of this in- 
tangible presence and thus secures a quatrain. This is a rather daring 
suggestion, but the formal and rhetorical beauty of the poem is enhanced 
by it and it has been followed in the translation. 


417. Mortal man. Heb. Wi38, often, as here, with the idea of frailty 
attached. G., Bpords. 

Earth-born man. Heb. "33. While this word is used at times in prose 
connections, it is of special frequence in Job, Psalms, Proverbs, and Lamen- 
tations, above all in Job. It may therefore be regarded as mainly a poetical 
equivalent for the usual Hebrew words for man, Y°8 or D8. Ihave inserted 
“earth-born” for the sake of the parallelism and the context, though the 
word etymologically refers to the strong male (G. aynp, here and regularly 
in Job used as the equivalent of 123) as opposed to the female. 

In God’s sight. From God’s point of view. This translation follows G., 
RV.mg., and the majority of modern commentators, as against the trans- 
lation by the comparative (AV., RV.txt., Hitz., K. after T. and V.). The 
first translation involves a very rare usage of the preposition ]D (only at 
35 2; Nu. 32 22, G. évavre Kupiov in both cases; cf. also Jer. 515, G., amd; 
Gen. 38 26, G., 7 ¢yo) but is greatly favored by the following context which 
emphasizes the sharpness of the difference between God and man. The 
second translation is grammatically simpler but involves a gross exaggera- 
tion and is opposed by the following verses. 

The brief, powerful couplet, v. 17, is best taken by itself as the oracle and 
what follows as its elaboration.“ V.17 is of great importance in this first 


“ Du,, Jast., and compare the comments of Hitz., Ew., and Dr. The 
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speech of Eliphaz. It implicates Job in sin, but in the gentlest possible way. 
All men are sinners and hence Job must be one also. Eliphaz will not charge 
Job with any specific sin that might account for his sufferings. The whole 
passage, therefore, vv. 12-17, which culminates in the oracle is altogether 
kindly in its intentions.** 

418. Error. 19F. The word is found only here and is uncertain. The 
ancient Versions are quite at a loss. Possibly to be explained out of the 
Ethiopic as “error” (Di., Bart., K.). Possibly to be emended to 725A, 
“unseemliness” or “folly” (so Mx., Bu.), cf. the identical phrase at 24 12, 
though the text there is uncertain, and cf. also 1 22; or it is possibly to be 
emended to moan and, regarding the negative of v.a as also governing 
v. b, translate: “He imputeth nothing praiseworthy to his messengers” (so 
Ehr. and Ball, apparently independently of each other, but against the 
ancient versions which do not recognize a negative in v. b, cf. K.). 


419. What then shall be said of those. This paraphrase answers to a cer- 
tain lack of precision in the style at this point. The Hebrew word, 4)&, which 
must be equivalent to the regular phrase ‘3 *)8, means “how much more” 
after a positive sentence (cf. Prov. 11 31; 15 11) and “how much less” after 
a negative one (cf. Job 15 16; 256). But here both a positive and negative 
sentence precede. It is interesting to notice that AV. reads “how much less” 
and RV. after Syr., Sym., Targ. and V. read “how much more” (G. is quite 
different). The commentators divide along the same lines though the major- 
ity read “how much more.”4¢ 


Whose housing’s clay. Lit., “‘who inhabit clay houses.” This is probably 
to be taken figuratively for human bodies, not literally (as Hitz.) of the 
frai] mud huts of the peasantry, though it is possible that these may have 
been in the author’s mind when he thought of the human body. The next 


characterization of this splendid passage, vv. 12-17, by Professor Jastrow 
as “rather ridiculous” and “banal” is certainly to be deplored as coming 
from a scholar usually so keen and stimulating. 

45 Cf. especially De., Da., Dr. for this interpretation of the passage. It 
seems to be overlooked by other commentators. Jast. goes so far as to call 
v. 17 @ “stinging rebuke” of Job! 

46 So De., Du., Bu., Dr., Schmidt, Jast., Bt., K. The advantage of 
Ehrlich’s and Ball’s emendation is that both clauses are negative and 
hence “how much less” becomes the proper translation. Geschweige denn 
(Ew., Bu., Di.) has also the lack of precision of the original. Ewald inter- 
prets it as (cf. Di., and AV. at 9 14) equivalent to “chow much less” and so, 
apparently, Dillmann. Budde has “how much more”. At 914 the phrase 
is usually translated as “how much less” as also at 1516 and 25 e—the 
only other passages in which it is found in Job. The preceding clause at 
9 14 is positive in form but negative in meaning and equivalent to “Even 
the helpers of Rahab are not able to oppose him, much less could I ****.” 
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clause, “‘whose foundation is in the dust,” certainly has in mind man’s 
origin out of the dust.*? But there is no direct allusion to the story of the 
Fall in Genesis (cf. Du.). The sin of man is impliedly connected with or a 
part of his frailty, not the result of his fall. The fact that man’s frailty 
rather than his sinfulness is mentioned after v. 17 is at first sight curious, 
but the assumed premise is that the creatureliness of man as contrasted 
with God is compounded both of sin and frailty. 

Who like an empty bird‘s-nest. This line is very uncertain. There are two 
main difficulties: 1) the force of "359 and 2) the meaning of YY. 1) °359 is 
supposed to mean “before” in the sense of “sooner than”: They are crushed 
more quickly than the moth.** But this involves a rhetorically very poor 
exaggeration. Again it is translated “as the moth.”4* This interpretation is 
regularly based upon 3 24 and IS. 1 16. But this is to explain one doubtful 
reading by two others equally doubtful. Further, in both these translations 
the moth is taken as the symbol of what is easily destroyed, whereas it is 
used elsewhere in Scripture of a destroyer.5° We would expect here some 
such word as }3, “gnat” (cf. Is.51¢6 and RV.mg.). Ehrlich, followed by 
Jastrow, has proposed to explain Wy on the basis of the Arabic as an empty 
bird’s-nest both here and at Job 27 18 and Ps. 39 11 (12). This would relieve 
one of the difficulties, but not the difficulty of ‘357. I have, for want of 
a better solution, ventured to follow Ehrlich.®! 


420. With no one to lay it to heart. This follows the usual interpretation. 
It expresses a fine thought but involves the supposition of a probably unique 
verb form, DY. Suggested emendations carry no conviction. 

421. When their tent-pin is removed. The Hebrew word, 01M‘, is usually 
translated tent-cord. But the word is nowhere else used of a tent-cord but 


47 Gen. 2 7, 3.19; Ps. 103 14ff. 
48 AV. and RV. txt. both here and at 8 12, Du. (with emendations), Dr. 
preferably. 

49 So G. and RV. mg. and most scholars, e. g. Ew., Hitz., Di., Ehr., 
Jast., Bt., Bu., and Ball, K., but with grave doubts and various suggestions 
for emendation. 

5° Job 13 28; Is. 50 9, 51 8; Hos. 5 12; Ps. 39 11 (12), which verse should 
be read according to RV.mg., not RV.txt. Job 2718 is text-critically 
doubtful. Hitzig’s view which seems to follow V.’s a tinea (by the moth) 
and which takes the clause as equivalent to “they are crushed as by a 
moth,” in order to retain the moth as a symbol of the destroyer, is im- 
possible. The verb “to crush” cannot describe a moth’s activity. 

51 The verb in this clause is active, “they crush them.” This is possible 
but not probable. Best point passive, WIT) (Du., Bu.) omitting 0 which 
is probably an accidental repetition of the ‘Din DONO, in spite of the fact 
that the pronominal suffix is already recognized in G. 
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only of a bow-string.** The word for tent-cord is either I'D5* or Sans, 
Again, the verb YD3 is never used with “cord” or any of its synonyms. The 
verb to break or snap a cord, rope, thong, etc. is always pN3.*5 The usage 
is so unmistakable that YD3J can be joined with ‘fM' in the sense of tent- 
cord only with the greatest improbability.°* Under these circumstances it 
is safest to emend, in accordance with the verb YD) to tent-pin, (3H), for 
which Is. 33 20, in its carefully distinguished use of YD) with the tent-pin 
and pN3 with the tent-cord, is conclusive evidence. As against this usage the 
objection that D2 agrees better with tent-cord than with tent-pin cannot 
weigh. It is easy to suppose that these two letters are due to dittography 
after DUN", or to read OM, “from them,” with Syr. and V.5’ It must be 
noted, however, that whichever word is read the figure of a collapsed tent 
is unexpected at this point where the reference has been to the figure of 
clay houses—another instance of the rather unfortunate style of this sec- 
tion (?).58 

The death of ignorant men. Lit.: “Shall they not die, but not in wisdom ?” 
The phrase, “not in wisdom,” means “in ignorance” and is to be under- 
stood in the light of Job 36 12; Prov. 5 23; 10 21. This poor, frail life, lived 


52 Jd. 16 7—9, cf. Moore ad loc., and RV.mg.; Ps. 11 2; Job 30 11. 

53 Used six times of the cords of the tabernacle (e. g. Ex. 35 18), and 
at Is. 54 2; Jer. 10 20; once of a bow-string, at Ps. 21 12 (13). 

54 Ts. 33 20. 

55 Used of a sandal thong, Is. 5 27, of a tent cord, I" or bn, Jer. 10 20, 
Is. 33 20; of a bow-string, IM’, (the same word as at Job 421) Jd. 169; 
of a heavy rope, Jd. 16 12; of a thread, Jd. 16 9, Eccl. 4 12; and quite fre- 
quently with the more general word for bonds "010, e. g. Jer. 5 5. 

56 This usage makes very strongly against Buttenwieser’s otherwise 
rather attractive theory that the allusion here is not to a tent but to 
weaving, and the figure is of the woven life cut off from the thrum (cf. K., 
“life-cord”). Cf. Is. 3812, where this figure is expressly found, and Job 
6 9, 27 8, where there may well be an elliptical allusion to the same figure 
(cf., also, the Greek myth of the Parcae). But YDJ is not found in any of 
these passages, but $3 as we would expect (cf. karada in the Arabic paral- 
lels which Buttenwieser adduces). Jd. 1614 is no support for this inter- 
pretation (cf. Moore ad loc.). 

57 Cf. Be. For tent-cord, Ew., Mx., Di., Du., Bu., Dr., Jast.; for tent- 
pin, Olshausen, Hitz., Volz, Steuer. Ball does not decide. Ehrlich’s inter- 
pretation is unconvincing. AV.’s “excellency” (cf. T.) and V.’s reliqui are 
certainly mistaken. 

58 G. has an entirely different reading: ‘““He hath blown upon them and 
they have withered away,” apparently a quotation from Is. 40 24, though 
the phraseology differs slightly in the Greek of the two passages. It can 
hardly be explained out of the present Hebrew text as Beer and Ball would 
have us believe. 
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in ignorance, inevitably ends in death. Ignorance and death are, so to 
speak, organically connected. But just as wisdom has a moral shade of 
meaning, so has ignorance. It involves sin. When it is said in Proverbs: 
The lips of the righteous feed many, 
But the foolish die for lack of understanding (10 21). 


it is clear that the fool who is contrasted with the righteous must be also a 
wicked fool. Frailty, ignorance, sin, death are inseparable. How different 
is the lot of those who follow wisdom! 


Length of days is in her right hand, 
In her left are riches and honor. 

Keep sound wisdom and discretion, 
So shall they be life unto thy soul.5® 


This contrasts with the pathetic ending to our present section. Yet in spite 
of the moving quality of vv. 1s—21, it cannot be denied that the text is 
suspicious. The confusion of the two figures of the mud-brick house and the 
tent, the great doubt as to v. 19¢, the stylistic awkwardness at v. 19a, raise 
doubts as to the originality of this elaboration of v.17. The poetical struc- 
ture of vv. 18—21 is also uncertain. At present there are nine lines arranged 
in a quatrain, vv. 1s—i9a, b; a tristich, vv. 19c—20; and a closing couplet, 
v.21. The attempts which have been made to rearrange into an orderly 
structure®® must be considered quite unconvincing. While the mood of the 
passage is appealing and reminds of the pathos in the story of the Fall, the 
phrasing of it remains unsatisfactory. Vv. 19—20 are best taken as a series 
of relative clauses, not coordinate clauses as is often done. 


51. The meaning of this verse in its present connection is extremely 
doubtful. The general subject of 5 1—7 is the danger of impatience. Im- 
patience killeth the fool. It is clear from Job’s reply at 6 2 that he saw in 
this section a rebuke of his first speech (c. 3) and, indeed, this is the only 
way the section as a whole can be interpreted. It is in no sense an attempt 
to explain Job’s sufferings, for these had already overtaken him before his 
outbreak in c. 3. No doubt it assumes the doctrine of retribution but it is 


5® Prov. 316, 21f. The commentators are rather indefinite as to the 
exact meaning of the expression, “not in wisdom.” E. g. “without having 
attained unto wisdom” (Dr.); Ball compares the line from a Babylonian 
poem: “How have mortals learned the way of God ?”; “in ignorance and 
therefore unprepared” (Di. after De.); “through lack of foresight” (Jast.); 
opposed to wisdom as “the unconditional submission to the will of God” 
(Du.); “in ignorance, causing their own death” (Hitz.), etc. 

60 E. g. Duhm’s or Ball’s quatrain arrangements. The older commenta- 
tors (Ew., De., Di.) divide vv. 12—21 into two strophes: a) vv. 12—16, 
b) vv. 17—21, each of eleven lines. Merx divides into three strophes, 8 x 7 x 7! 
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not a theoretical formulation of that doctrine or application of it to Job’s 
case. What we have in this section is a solemn warning of the danger in 
which he now stands because of his attitude toward his sufferings. It is the 
sin of his complaints because of his sufferings, not an explanation of his 
previous sufferings, that Eliphaz is here thinking of. Accordingly 5 1—7 
returns in thought to 4 2—s. But there is an obviously increased emphasis 
in the latter section upon the danger of his attitude. In the introductory 
section there is only mild expostulation; here there is a very pronounced 
warning. But is there, then, no relationship to the section immediately 
preceding, 412-21? The transition from 4 12—21 to 51—7 is admittedly 
not quite clear. The obscurity may be due to the fact that 4 1s—21 has 
become more or less corrupted, as we have seen.*! But when the two sec- 
tions are put into juxtaposition to each other, it suggests that the probably 
intended transitional thought is this: If man as man is so frail and sinful, 
how foolish it is for him to complain!®? But the question now arises: How 
is 5 1 related to its context? : 

At this point the commentators find themselves in difficulties. It is 
interesting to observe how Dillmann, in his paraphrase of the sequence of 
thought, in which he formulates Ewald’s position more precisely, passes 
over 51 altogether: “5 1—7. The consequences which result for Job from 
the truth of the (preceding) revelation. If no man is just or pure before 
God, then impatience over suffering, which man has to bear, is not merely 
unjustifiable and useless, but foolish, sinful, and worthy of punishment.” 
Driver has, almost word for word, the same paraphrases. But this gives no 
light on the contextual meaning of 51. On this verse Dillmann remarks, 
again reformulating Ewald’s view: “Try to call for help against supposed 
injustice on one who, because of his position, could represent you before 
God—you will find that not one will hear your cry.” This is a paraphrase 
of the verse but fails to illuminate its relationship to the context. Budde 
makes a sharp break in the speech between 4 12—21 and 51—7. He holds 
that the two sections have nothing to do with each other. The first deals 
with the universality of man’s sinfulness, the second with the particular 
folly of the fool. 51, it is now claimed, is necessary in order to introduce 
the second thought. It is an expression of the impotent passion of the fool, 
the danger of which is elaborated in what follows. Driver gives a more 
precise statement of the same idea: ‘Let not Job appeal unto the angels, 
thereby manifesting the irritation of the foolish; but let him turn in the 
right temper unto God (v. 8).”6* But it may be asked whether 51 is a 


_, © G.’s variant (see note 58 above) may also testify to the fact that the 
original literary transition has been lost through text-corruption. | ° 

62 So Ew., Da., Di., Du., Dr., Ball; with more or less precision of state- 
ment. 

63 Cf. Da. and Peake for the same view, that 51 is an illustration of 
impatience. Budde, Driver and Peake also bring 58 and 51 into anti- 
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natural expression of impatience. Further, it is very clear that in v. 2 Eli- 
phaz is thinking of Job’s complaints in c.3. We would therefore expect 
v. 1 also to be an allusion to the same complaints, if v.1 is an example of 
impatience. But there is nothing in c. 3 to suggest that Job was appealing 
to the angels or had ever done so. As a matter of fact, the thought of im- 
patience is simply read into v.1 from the context. The verse itself does 
not express such an idea. Hitzig long ago suggested that 5 1 is a parenthesis 
and that 5 2 follows on 4 21 (cf. Be.) and the meaning is: Men die in igno- 
rance (there is none to answer when they call for help in the hour of death), 
for impatience slays the fool. This view, that the appeal to the Holy Ones 
is at the hour of death, is so strained that it has had no followers, but it is 
interesting as showing Hitzig’s feeling that 5 1 is intrusive. Duhm, Siegfried 
and Schmidt hold that 51 is a gloss, either to 4 21 (Sieg.) or to 4 18 (Du.). 
Duhm’s suggestion seems decidedly the best. The fact that the doctrine of 
the intercession of Angels is especially prominent in the later literature‘ 
may also cast some doubt on the verse, though not necessarily so.65 Butten- 
wieser, in order to avoid this doubt, identifies the Holy Ones with the Welis 
or Saints, of which we find modern representatives in Syria and Palestine, 
but connects them with primitive Semitic beliefs rather than with belief in 
intercessory angels which Buttenwieser himself admits to be post-biblical. 
But the formula at 51 is too much like those in the passages just cited 
(note 64) for the connection between them to be successfully denied. Budde 
and Driver seek to defend the originality of 51 by 58 which is supposed 
to be in conscious antithesis to it. But v. s is much better taken as anti- 
thetic to vv. 2—5 (see below). Other commentators either have nothing to 
say on the contextual meaning or originality of 51 or add nothing of im- 
portance to the points of view already examined.® 

52. Yea. The exact significance of the Hebrew particle (*3) is doubtful 
because the connection of the verse is doubtful. Most commentators who 
maintain the originality of v.1 take it in the sense of “nay” or “rather” 
after the implied negative in v. 1a.67 Or it is connected immediately with 
4 21 and given the sense of “for.”** In view of the uncertainty of the ori- 


thesis to each other. Driver, however, unlike Budde, brings 4 12—21 and 
5 1—7 into immediate connection in the way suggested above. 

64 Cf. Tobit 12 12; Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Levi 3 5; and 
especially Enoch, 93, 15 2, 39 5, 40 6, 47 2, 89 76; 993, 1041. For Holy 
Ones as a title of Angels, cf. Job 15 15; Zech. 14 5; Dan. 4 18, 8 13; Ps. 89 5, 
7 (6, 8), and frequently in Enoch, e. g. 19. 

65 Cf. Zech. 1 12 for a possible fore-gleam of this doctrine; also Job 33 3. 

6¢ Cf. Volz, Jast., Steuer., Bt., K. The construction by which Ehrlich 
seeks to defend the originality of the verse is strained in the extreme. 

¢7 Ew., Bd., Di., Ball, Dr., K. . 

68 Hitz., Du., and so G., Th., EV. It is interesting to notice that Volz, 
Jest.: and Bt. omit the word in their translations. 
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ginal connection the particle has been given in the translation its assevera- 
tive force (cf. V.’s vere). 

Impatience. “Wrath” (AV.) follows G. and Th. (épyn). Better “‘vexa- 
tion” (so RV. here and at Prov. 12 16, 27 3; “fretful” at Prov. 21 19). 

Passion. The Hebrew word (M83P) is taken here in this special sense, in 
which it is parallel to anger.** “Envy” of AV. and “jealousy” of RV.txt. 
(cf. G.’s ¢jdos and V.’s invidia) are misleading, for Eliphaz is referring at 
this point to the fierce outbreak of Job in c. 3 as is proved by Job’s retort 
at 62. “Passion” is also a more suitable word in the mouth of Eliphaz as 
a characterization of Job’s speech than “indignation” of RV.mg. 

Without self-control. The word in this form (7B) is found again only at 
Prov. 20 19 where both meaning and text are doubtful (cf. Toy ad loc.) and 
Hos. 7 11 (“a silly dove”). The root has the idea of “open” or accessible, 
either to good influences, or more frequently to bad ones. In Arabic it often 
has the sense of youthfulness (cf. Sym.’s »jmov and V.’s parvulum), prob- 
ably with the suggestion of lack of foresight, heedlessness, rashness. Cf. 
especially the noun ‘15 at Prov. 22 3; 27 12 where it is set in antithesis to 
OV in the sense of “shrewd,” “prudent.”?° The allusion in 4 2 is to the 
rash and uncontrolled outburst of Job. The proper translation of this verse 
which should show its relation to c. 3 is of the greatest importance since it 
is made at the same time the starting-point of Job’s reply in c. 6. 


53. Taking root. Supported by the ancient Versions, and cf. Ps.37 ssf. 
There is here an intended allusion to the former prosperity of Job (see Inter- 


pretation). The proposed emendation to ‘‘uprooted”’! misses the subtlety 
of this reference. 

Accursed. The first person, “I cursed,’”’?? of the present Hebrew text is 
almost certainly incorrect. That Eliphaz prophesied the fool’s ruin, cursing 
him because he anticipated God’s curse upon him, (Ew.) or that Eliphaz’s 
curse recognized the curse of God that had already fallen upon the fool, a 
retrospective curse rather than an anticipative one,”* or that the curse of 
Eliphaz himself accomplished the fool’s ruin, which is the most natural inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew, are suggestions which introduce Eliphaz’s activity 
into the picture in a most improbable way. Nor does any of them do justice 
to the “suddenly.” But if the slight emendation to the third person passive 
(2P™) is adopted,”* then the striking picture is obtained of the fool taking 
root but suddenly brought to ruin by the curse of God, a picture which 


6° Cf. Dt. 29 20 (19); Zeph. 1 18; Ps. 79 5, in all of which passages it is 
associated with various words for anger. 

70 The “silly one” of EV. is hardly suitable here. 

™ So Be., Du., Volz, Ball. 

73 So Aq., T., V., EV., followed by Ew., Hitz., De., Da., Di., K. 

78 Hitz., De., Di., Da. 

74 Dr., Bt. 
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greatly impressed Eliphaz but which would unfortunately remind Job of the 
visitations that had so swiftly fallen upon him. The various emendations 
of the verb “curse” in modern times,’> following the unfortunate lead of 
G.’s €8po6n (“‘gnawed” or “‘devoured”), are not only quite unnecessary but 
also overlook the allusion to the series of sudden calamities which overtook 
‘Job according to the Prologue. (See Interpretation.) 

Homestead. G.’s diacra is peculiar to the author of Job in the Old Testa- 
ment, and a favorite word. It is found thirteen times in Job and again only 
at Judith 12 15. 


54. The Court abandons them etc. Lit. They are crushed in the gate. 
For “gate” in the sense of a court of justice, cf. Job 31 21; Prov. 31 23; 
Amos 5 10; Is. 29 21 and often. For the verb “crush”, used of the “sore 
oppression” of a court of Justice, cf. Prov. 22 22. 5 4b shows that Eliphaz 
did not mean to hit at Job, for it does not agree with the Prologue. But 
Job’s attention would be caught by v. a rather than by v. b.7* 


55. What they harvest. Read the verb, with G., instead of the noun. 
The remainder of the verse is hopelessly corrupt. For “snare” (RV.; AV. 
has “robber”!) of the last line we are probably to read “thirsty” with Aq., 
Sym., V. (G. seems to omit the word) and cf. G. at 189 where the same 
word is again read “thirst,” though in this case certainly incorrectly. 
“Thirsty” would seem to be the parallel to “hungry” (“famished”) in the 
first line, though “the hungry” is a singular and “the thirsty” is a plural. 
The probable parallelism suggests that the first and third line of the verse 
originally formed a couplet. This may in turn suggest that the unintelligible 
second line “and taketh it even out of the thorns” (EV.) is either not original 
or should be transposed as in the translation. In that case its companion 
line is probably lost. The translation indicates the impossible nature of the 
present text, but suggests that originally v. 5 was a quatrain, in keeping 
with the excellent quatrain in vv. 3 and 4, which describe the fate of the 
impatient fool and his children. Vv. 1 and 2 would form another quatrain. 
But we have seen that v.1 is probably secondary. V.2 must accordingly 
be considered either an initial couplet, of which the quatrains in vv. 3—4 
and v. 5 are the elaboration, or that v. 1 has taken the place of a lost couplet 
which once formed with v. 2 a quatrain. The translation follows the second 
alternative.?? 


78 Mx., Du., Be., Bu., Volz, Ball, Ehr., Bart. 

78 For the admission of flings at Job in 5 2—7 cf. Bu., at v. 3; Hitz. 
and Di. at v. 4; Ew. and Jast. at vv. s—5 generally; Bt. at v. 7b. Most 
commentators unfortunately seem to ignore them. 

77 The quatrain arrangements of Duhm (vv. 2—3, 4—5, reducing v. 5 to 
two lines) and Ball (vv. 1—2, s—4, 5—6!) seem to me theoretically less likely 
than the one suggested above. Volz arranges in a quatrain (vv. 1—2) and 
in a six line stanza (vv. 3—5, reducing v. 5 to two lines again). The older 

24 
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5 ¢—7. For this quatrain, see Excursus at the end of Comments. The 
omission of these verses does not affect the argument in the Interpretation, 
‘if the Hebrew text is followed and the usual interpretation is given tc it. 


5s. But I for my part. The very strong Hebrew adversative used here 
sets Eliphaz’s suggestion that Job should turn to God in antithesis to Job’s 
impatient complaints, v. 2, which, as Eliphaz had just shown by his picture 
of the fool’s fate, are dangerous. It is quite clear at this point that Eliphaz 
really had Job’s speech (c. 3) in mind at v. 2, even though he expressed 
himself in an abstract and theoretical way, and that Job did his friend no 
injustice when he saw in v. 2 an allusion to himself.”* Eliphaz is therefore 
contrasting at v. s what Job should do with what he had done; Job should 
seek God’s help instead of complaining against him as he had done in c. 3. 
The attempt to set v. 8 into antithesis to v.1 and thereby to defend the 
originality of v. 17° is, accordingly, quite beside the mark. V.1 is not ac- 
counted for by anything in c. 3; it is not an expression of impatience, and 
in its mode of expression, it refers to a future possibility rather than to the 
past fact of Job’s complaints, whereas, as we have just seen, the proper 
contrast intended by the adversative of v. 8 is between what Job should do 
and what he already had done. These considerations still further confirm 
the view that v. 1 is an intrusion. It is also important to notice that v. s 

s in no natural antithesis to vv. 6—7.°° 

Make my appeal. More literally, “address myself.” This follows G., V., 

T., and cf. Hitzig. “(Commit my cause” (EV.) or “lay my affair or concern 


before God” (so most commentators) suggest that Job had a case, a sup- 
position which Eliphaz would be unlikely to concede. What Eliphaz wishes 
Job to do is not to defend himself but to turn to God for information, help, 
consolation. The Hebrew word (‘J173t) here translated “appeal” is found 
only here in this form as a noun; elsewhere it is a part of a compound pre- 
positional phrase. It is the equivalent of M38, “speech” or “utterance,” 
not of ‘‘cause” or “affair.” 


5 9. This verse begins a kind of doxology characterizing the God to whom 
Job is privileged to adress himself. 

510. Showers. Lit. “waters.” 

Pasture lands. “Fields” (EV.). The Hebrew word, means “open 
places” and often refers to streets in a city as contrasted with the houses, 
or, more rarely, to the open country-side as contrasted with the walled 
towns. Compare Prov. 24 27 where the word is translated “without” (EV.) 
and is parallel to “field,” and Ps. 144 13 where it is used of pasture-land. 


commentators (Ew., De., Di.) take vv. 1—5 as a single strophe of eleven 
lines. Merx reconstructs two eight-line strophes, vv. 1—4, Vv. 5—7. 

78 See below at 6 2. 

79 See above at v. 1. 

80 See Excursus. 
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_ All open to the sky. I have here availed myself of the beautiful paraphrase, 
“upon the (land) under the sky” with which the first translator of Job (G.) 
renders MSH. It is a favorite synonym of his for “ ”” (pS) and gives 
distinctly poetic touch to his translation.*! 

511. Lifting. To take the Hebrew nw as an infinitive of purpose is 
exegetically poor, whether it is connected in thought with v.s (Ehr.) or 
v. 9 (Du.) or v. 10 (Bu.). The construction is either gerundial (Mx., Stader 
in Di., Jast.) or is to be emended after G. and V. to the participle, in keep- 
ing with the other participles in vv. 9—13 (Dr.), but without the article, in 
agreement with the other participles in these verses.*? The infinitive is 
probably due to the influence of the two 5 that follow.® 


512. Nought that endureth. The Hebrew word (7"WN) thus paraphrased 
is of disputed etymology and uncertain meaning. “Enterprise” of EV. is 
found only here. Outside of Is. 28 29 and Mi. 69 the word occurs only in 
Job and Proverbs and thus seems to be a technical term of the Wisdom 
Literature. The idea of “practical value” seems to be associated with the 
word. At Is. 28 29 it might be translated by “efficiency”—Jahweh hath 
magnified efficiency—did not this rendering unduly endorse the great con- 
temporary slogan by which, in the opinion of the apostles of Industrialism, 
the world is to be saved. 

513. Cunning. The Hebrew word (0°!) is used here in its rather rare 
bad sense. Cf. II Sam. 13 3 (“subtle,” RV.), Prov. 3 7; 26 5, 12, 16. ; 

Surprised by sudden disaster. A paraphrase of the rather rare and diffi- 
cult Hebrew word 17193 meaning “precipitated,” or “carried headlong” 
(EV.). G., e€€ornver; Sym., rapaxOnoera. This is the only verse sinned 
cited from Job in the New Testament, cf. 1 Cor. 3 19. 

514. See below at 5 16. 


515. V. ais undoubtedly corrupt (cf. txt. and mg. of RV.). T., Syr., V. 
and twenty Hebrew mss. support RV.’s text with its implied deletion of the 
preposition, ‘out of” (so Be.). The thought would then be interpreted by 
such passages as Ps. 57 4 (5); 59 7 (8); 64 3 (4) and refer to injuries wrought 
by the tongue—slander, cursing, lying, etc. This would relieve the gram- 
matical difficulty, but the parallelism with v. b would suggest that some 
word corresponding to “the poor” should be read. Emendations seek in 


. 81 Cf. 22; 96; 184, 19; 3413; 3818, 24, 33; 4215. Outside of Job it 
is found once in Proverbs (8 26, for 53M, “world’’) and in Baruch 2 2, 5 3; 
II Macc. 2 18. 

82 The article should also be omitted at v. 10a. Cf. a similar sequence 
of participles at Ps. 1042—4, where, however, the construction of the 
participle with and without the article varies in the present text. 

83 Cf. for a similar cause of corruption 4 19 above. 


24* 
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various ways to better the parallelism. Some scholars find the difficulty 
in the phrase “from the sword” and variously correct to “the desolated” 
(Ew.), “the trembling” (Volz), “the orphan” (Bu. and Dr. tentatively); 
others find it in the phrase “from the mouth” (D/1'5!3) and read either “the 
two-edged sword” (Mi1"’5) after Ps. 149 6 (Ehr.) or deliberately substitute 
“the afflicted” (*3)) for “from their mouth” (Du., Ball, Jast., Bart. after 
Siegfried). The translation follows this last suggestion which best satisfies 
the parallelism, though it is admittedly a pure guess and can scarcely be 
defended on strictly text-critical grounds (V.’s egenum, “needy” in v. a is 
hardly a sufficient support). The present reading may possibly be due to 
the TD in v.16b. G. entirely ignores the word in v. 15, but little weight 
should be attached to this fact, as G. is at this point very free. 

516. Cf. Ps. 107 42. 

Vv. s—16 forms the first section of the third and last part of Eliphaz’s 
speech. The quatrain arrangement seems to be intended: Vv. s—9, a general 
ascription of praise to God; vv. 10—11, the beneficent activities of God in 
nature and among men; vv. 12—13, the contrasting visitations of God upon 
the wicked, and finally, vv. 15—16, the return to the thought of God’s sav- 
ing kindness, by means of which the transition to the next section is effected. 
I suggest that v. 14 is a later addendum to the quatrain in vv. 12-13. This 
quatrain is complete in itself as the first and third and second and fourth 
lines correspond. Further, the thought of v. 14 is found again in the doubtful 
passage, 12 25a, and both thought and wording recur at Dt. 2829. V.14 
is also outside the participial construction of the first lines in vv. s—13 (see 
above).*4 Duhm and Volz secure a quatrain arrangement by retaining v. 14 
and rejecting v. 10 on the ground that the reference to God’s kindly activities 
in nature described in the earlier verse is outside the scope of the passage 
in which his activities in human society are emphasized. But Ps. 107 saf. 
shows the intimate connection of the two thoughts (Ball).®® 


84 This is also true of vv. 15—16. But these verses draw the conclusion 
of all that has gone before, and the construction is intentionally changed 
in agreement with the thought. This is not the case at v.14. K. signi- 
ficantly regards v. 14 as a parenthesis. 

85 Ball also adopts the quatrain system but wavers in the way he secures 
it. In his translation he brackets v. 12 but does not justify this in his notes. 
In the latter he suggests that v. 10 was a marginal quotation but does not 
bracket it in his translation. The older commentators adopt the longer 
strophical system. Ewald takes vv. s—ié as one strophe of 18 lines (!). 
Dillmann divides into two strophes, vv. s—ii (8 lines) and vv. 12—16 
(10 lines). This recognizes a real thought division between vv. 11 and 12, 
which is also recognized by my quatrain division. Delitzsch divides as Dill- 
mann does, but very inappropriately joins vv. 6—7 with s—11. Merx very 
inappropriately takes v. 16 with v. 17 in order to secure his eight-line stro- 
phes, vv. s—11 and vv. 12—15. 
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517. Behold. This exclamation in che Hebrew text (cf. EV.) is to be 
deleted (so G., Syr., V.), as it overfills the line. It was probably a note on 
the margin to call attention to the importance of the beautiful quatrain in 
vv. 17-18. Such comments are more numerous in the Old Testament than 
is often supposed and are psychologically very interesting as they reflect 
the impression which a given passage or verse made upon an ancient copyist 
or reader.** The quatrain in vv. 17—18, an exquisite example of the four 
line stanza, gives a classic formulation of the doctrine of suffering as cha- 
stisement.®? It differs remarkably from 4 7—s in which the doctrine of 
suffering as retribution for sin is announced, and from the oracle in 4 12—21 
in which suffering and sin are attributed to man’s creatureliness. It is inter- 
esting to notice, however, that Eliphaz does not recur again in the Dialogue 
to the thought of suffering as chastisement. It should also be noticed that 
from v.17 to the end of the speech Eliphaz turns for the first time since 
the introductory verses (4 2—s) directly to Job.** There it was to expostu- 
late with him; here to console him. This change in mood is of great im- 
portance for a true appraisal of the temper of the speech and of Eliphaz’s 
attitude toward Job.®® 


518. Cf. for the thought and expression of this beautiful couplet, Hos. 6 1 
and Dt. 32 39. 


519. In siz. G. “out of six.” Though G. agrees well with the verb 
“deliver” and is followed by Beer and Duhm, the Hebrew text is probably 
to be retained on account of the parallelism. 


5 19—26. The text and poetical arrangement of these verses are uncertain. 
When it is said, ‘‘in six misfortunes and in seven,” the author makes use of 
a rhetorical figure often found in the Old Testament to express emphasis. 
At Ex. 20 5, for example, the phrase, “Jahweh will visit the iniquity of the 
Fathers upon the children, upon the third and the fourth generation,” means 
that He will punish enough and more than enough. Similarly, in the present 
instance, “in six misfortunes and in seven” means in every conceivable 
danger. But is it the intention to name just seven examples of misfortune 
in what follows? In Prov. 6 ig—i9 (six or seven) and in Prov. 30 15—16, 
18—19, 2i—23, 29—31 (in all four instances “three or four”) the numbers 
and the examples exactly correspond. At Sirach 257 (“nine or ten”), 


8¢ Cf. Is. 2 22 for another example, and Duhm ad loc. 

87 Cf. Ps. 94 12; Prov. 3 11—12. 

88 This fact also makes against the originality of 5 1. 

8® According to Ball “‘the opening, ‘happy is the man’ etc., is quite 
general, and the repeated ‘thou’s and thee’s’ of the following verses are no 
more personal to Eyob than those of Ps.91.” I believe this statement 
expresses a view of the speech quite the contrary of the author’s real in- 
tention. See Interpretation. 
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26 sf. (“three or four”), 50 25f. (“two or three’’), the examples and num- 
bers are probably again intended to correspond. On the other hand, in 
Amos I (“three or four’’) there is no such correspondence.*® In the many 
instances of numerical sayings in the Talmud and Midrash® only one 
number is regularly found. Wiinsche explains this as due to the fact that 
the Rabbis in these sayings had dropped the principle of parallelism.®? The 
close affinities of Job to Proverbs and Sirach would suggest that in 5 19—22 
we should also look for seven examples of misfortune. In the present text 
there are seven distinct references to misfortune. But are there seven distinct 
examples of it? There would seem to be; but the series is certainly a singular 
one. Hunger and war (v. 20), tongue and ruin (v. 21), ruin and hunger and 
wild beasts (v. 23).°* There are several difficulties in this enumeration. 
a) The tongue unexpectedly intrudes into what seems to be a series of 
natural calamities. b) The repetition of ruin and hunger in v. 22 as com- 
pared with hunger in v. 20 and ruin in v. 21. c) The very vague generaliza- 
tion in the word “ruin” (“destruction”). We would expect a reference to 
something more concrete. Of these difficulties the second is probably the 
most serious. To hold that v. 22a simply intensifies the hunger and ruin 
of the two preceding verses (Di.), i.e. “thou shalt laugh at them,” is un- 
convincing. If v. 22a is to emphasize what precedes, why should war and 
tongue be omitted? To maintain that hunger and ruin in vv. 20 and 21 
are different kinds of hunger and ruin from those in v. 22a, i. e. differently 
caused (Ehr.) has no warrant in usage or etymology. To reject the verse 


altogether®! because of its repetitiousness is tempting but not advisable, for 
the repetitiousness is as pointless in a gloss as it is in the original text. If 
it is supposed that a reviser wished to secure the exact number seven, un- 
intended by the original author, why did he repeat “ruin” but give a dif- 
ferent and very rare word for “hunger” in v. 22a? It is probable that the 
author, himself, wished to give seven examples of plagues,®> in which case 


90 Examples such as Is. 17 6; 2 K. 13 19; Mi. 5 5 (4); Eccl. 11 2, cited in 
Konig, Stilistik, p. 163, are, like Ex. 205, of a different character, as no 
illustrations of the numbers are involved. 

$1 Winsche in ZDMG for 1911, pp. 57ff., 421 ff. and for 1912, 414ff. 

92 Cf. Job 13 20; Ps. 62 11 (12); Prov. 30 24. 

®3 The word for ruin (“destruction,” EV.) in vv. 21 and 22 is the same 
word though spelled differently (WW, v.21 and “WY, v.22). The word for 
“hunger” in v. 20 is a good Hebrew word (3%); in v. 22 it is a so-called 
Aramaism (j53), found only here and at 30 3, though the verb of this root may 
be found at Ezek. 177 (the reading is doubtful). AV. translates both times 
by “famine,” RV. varies the translation, “famine” in v. 20, “dearth” in v. 22. 

%4 Be., Du., Volz; and, tentatively, Bu. Cf. also the double reference 
to wild beasts in v. 22b and 2sb. 

®5 So also Ehrlich and Ball. This is contrary to the views of most 
commentators. ‘ 


» 
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‘v. 22 is necessary, The only thing left to do is to assume a deep-seated 
corruption at v. 22a which cannot now be satisfactorily cured.** G. evi- 
dently has difficulties with the text and has substituted for it: “At the un- 
just and lawless thou shalt laugh.” That G. intended this as a translation 
of our present text, as Duhm intimates, is highly improbable. Nowhere else 
is the root TW (ruin) translated in G. by dd:xeiv, the word used here, or by 
any of its derivatives (cf. also, Ball). A further evidence that v. 22b, and 
therefore its parallel line, v. 22a, cannot be dispensed with is found in the 
conventional scheme of plagues which underlies vv. 19—22. The closest 
analogies to the passage are found in Ezek. 517 and, more elaborately 
worked out, 14 13—21. In these passages four major plagues are mentioned: 
hunger, evil beasts, sword, pestilence.*”? In Job, hunger, the sword, and 
wild beasts are mentioned, but not pestilence. The reference to wild beasts 
in v. 22b, in view of the conventional scheme of these plagues, would seem 
to be original. But if v. 22b is original, this would seem to require a parallel 
line now represented by the corrupted v. 22a. But if the author of Job is 
influenced by a conventional scheme of plagues, would we not also expect 
a direct reference to pestilence which is so prominent in the other illustra- 
tions? It is at this point that commentators have found difficulty at v. 21a. 
Why is the scourge or whip or lash of the tongue introduced into the midst 
of all these natural calamities? This has seemed so strange that scholars 
have sought to relieve the difficulty in various ways. Ehrlich, followed by 
Jastrow proposes to take the tongue as equivalent to a tongue of fire (!). 


Duhm would substitute Ww, Ball 30), Driver, very tentatively, 137—all 
three words synonyms for pestilence (cf. Bart., also).°* But it is difficult 
to see how the present text could have arisen if the original text had re- 
ferred to the scourge of pestilence, and since the proposed emendations are 
pure guesses it seems safer to retain the present reading. Yet its strangeness 
in this connection cannot be denied. Did the author have an ulterior purpose 


%6 Ball’s attempt to emend to “at the lion and young lion thou shalt 
laugh” is unconvincing. 

9? They are enumerated three times in the two passages, but each time 
in a different order. Cf. also Lev. 2616-26 and Dt. 32 24f., where the 
phrasing varies but these four plagues are clearly meant. 

%8 Tf it is urged that the Hebrew word 1 (“whip” or “scourge”) is not 
used of the tongue elsewhere in the O. T., it may be replied that neither is 
it used of pestilence. But almost the exact Hebrew phrase, “scourge of the 
slanderous tongue,” is found in the Hebrew of Sirach 51 2 and no doubt 
underlies the Greek of 26 6, which would seem to vouch for the present 
reading in Job; and for the thought cf. Ps. 31 20 (21) and possibly Jer. 18 18, 
though the interpretation of this last passage is not quite certain ine Du. 
and Volz ad loc.). 
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in substituting the scourge of the tongue for the scourge of pestilence ?** 
Could this have been intended by him as a gentle irony directed against 
Eliphaz? For Eliphaz to promise Job protection against slander, to which 
the scourge of the tongue would seem to allude, when from Job’s point of 
view the Friends themselves were slandering him, may easily be construed 
as a covert criticism of Eliphaz by the author. Is there a hint at this point 
of the way in which the author wishes to have the more attentive reader 
understand the whole passage vv. 19—22? (See Interpretation.) Possibly, 
also, the vagueness of the word, “ruin,” in v. 21b, which, as we have seen, 
gives difficulty, may be another hint in the same direction. It is no more 
vague and indefinite than is the application of vv. 19—22 as a whole to Job. 
The fact is, the author is working here with a conventional series of mis- 
fortunes which are quite irrelevant to the situation with the one exception 
of the scourge of the tongue, and this last becomes relevant only in a most 
unexpected way, namely, when it is interpreted as a sly fling at Eliphaz 
by the author himself. (See Interpretation.) 


5 23. V.a, omitted in G®., probably by accident, is found in G4.. Th 
thought of the clause is of a field without stones. To any one familiar with 
the character of Palestine the meaning implied in this line would be at once 
understood and very appealing. It is admittedly somewhat curiously ex- 
pressed, but its originality is guaranteed by the parallelism.1® V.b, cf. 
Hos. 2 18 (20); Ezek. 34 25; Is. 11 6—s. The repetition of “field” (so the 
Hebrew text, cf. RV.) in both clauses of v. 23 is not in accordance with 
good Hebrew usage and in the present case especially unlikely, for “beasts 
of the field” (RV.) is equivalent to “wild beasts” just as “herb of the earth” 
is best translated “‘wild flowers.”1°2 But “stones of the field” can scarcely 
be translated “wild stones” (!). Probably Duhm is right in proposing 
“stones of the soil” (73 


®® The translation, “from the lash” at v. 21a implies a slight emendation 
of the Hebrew (3 to }) which is supported by G., Syr., V. and is adopted 
by most modern scholars. RV. so translates without acquainting the reader 
that it implies an emendation. Others read the form 13 as an infinitive 
with varying significations (Bu., Ehr., Ball, K.). 

100 Cf. Is. 52; IL K. 3 19, 25. 

101 Ball proposes to read “ean of the field” (‘33 for ‘338) i. e. beasts, in 
synonymous parallelism with v.b. Rashi’s emendation to “lords of the 
field” for 338) i. e. earth-demons, connected with the satyrs (AT Yw 
cf. Lev. 17 5—7) has been revived by K. Kohler and followed by Beer 
(ZATW 1915, p. 63) and Buttenwieser, and is much more interesting. The 
rejection of the clause by Jastrow, following G ., is uncalled for. 

102 To be corrected to “herb of the field’’; cf. Comment at v. 25. 

103 Cf. the “stony ground,” merpades of Mark. 45, though the Greek 
word in Mark does not occur in G. 
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524. Have the assurance. Lit. “know.” Cf. Dt. 93, 6, for this shade 
of meaning. 

Inspect. Cf. Jer. 23 2, where the word (“‘visit,”” RV.) is used in both its 
good and bad senses. For the thought cf. Prov. 3 sf. 


5 25. Wild flowers. Lit. “Grass or herb of the earth.” To be corrected 
to “herb of the field,” following G., T., and eight Heb. mss., as this is the 
standing phrase in the Old Testament. In Ex. 10 12b, 15a and in Ps. 105 35 
which depends upon Exodus, RV. correctly translates “herb of the land,” 
for the reference is to the Land of Egypt (Contrast “herb of the field” at 
Ex. 9 22, 25 and especially at 1015b). Similarly, at Amos 7 2, “the grass of 
the land” (RV.) probably refers to the land of Israel. The only remaining 
place where the phrase occurs, Ps. 72 16, RV. translates it as in Job by 
“grass of the earth.” But this passage is almost certainly dependent upon 
Job 5 25. It seems clear that YN (land or earth) is incorrect in Ps. 72 and 
Job 5 and “field” should be read. 

To reject v. 25 as Jastrow does is again to ignore the purpose of the author. 
He wishes to portray Eliphaz as totally oblivious to the realities of the situ- 
ation in which Job finds himself and thus he puts into the mouth of Eliphaz 
this most important blessing of descendants along with the other conven- 
tional promises with which he seeks to comfort Job, all the while remaining 
apparently quite unmindful of the fact that Job’s children are all dead. 
The author is here again indulging in irony at the expense of Eliphaz, 
just as he did when he put the reference to the scourge of the tongue into 
the mouth of Eliphaz in place of the usual pestilence.1° 


526. Ripe old age. EV., “full age.” The Hebrew word (M53) occurs 
again only at Job 30 2. Its meaning is obscure. G. omits and no help can 
be gathered from the other versions, either here or at 30 2.1°7 The emend- 
ation to 9, “natural force,” “vigor,” which is found again at Dt. 34 7 is 
quite possible.1°* 

Sheaf of wheat. The word is found again only at Ex. 22 6 (5); Jd. 155; 


10¢ The Epilogue, 42 13, in seeing to it that Job begets seven sons and 
three daughters after his restoration in the place of those he had lost, 
adopts the view of Eliphaz! 

105 So, expressly Du. and Bu. Cf., also Peake. 

106 Ball’s view that Eliphaz throughout vv.1s—26 has Job’s ruined 
estate “always present to his mind” and “with an appalling lack of sym- 
pathy,” draws an idyllic picture of what might have been, I believe to be 
quite beside the mark. The mistake lies in the phrase, “always present to 
his mind.” In his beautiful but rather abstract contemplation of the good- 
ness of God Eliphaz ignores the hopelessness of Job’s condition. See above 
and Interpretation. 

107 Cf. the discussion in Dr. 

108 Mx., Ball. 
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Job 21 32(?). In Ex. and Jd. it is parallel to MMP “standing grain” or 
“sheaves.” 2 

To the threshing floor. This phrase interprets the Hebrew word MdyD 
“goeth up,” wrongly translated in EV. by “cometh in.” The English version 
suggests the idea of coming in to the barn. The author of Job is thinking 
of “going up” to the threshingfloor which is usually situated on some hillside 
where it is exposed to the wind which blows the chaff away. The present 
phrasing is an excellent example of the difficulties of translating an ancient 
poetic composition into modern speech. The atmosphere of a word, its 
natural associations and suggestions, which give to it its poetic significance 
and which would be felt at once by an ancient reader are often quite lost 
upon a modern reader. G. has a double translation of v.26. In one the 
Hebrew word is translated by Gepi{duevos, “mowed” or “harvested;” in 
the other by cvyxoutsOecioa, “gathered in.” In neither is the peculiar nuance 
of MDdy> reflected. 

The very beautiful close in vv. 23—26 certainly indicates the sincerity of 
Eliphaz. Granted that the promises in these verses are the conventional 
anticipations of the pious Israelite which correspond to the conventional 
anticipations of the pious Christian, except that the former are to be ful- 
filled in this life while the latter are to be realized in the next one, yet 
there is nothing in this conventionality that necessarily qualifies the sincer- 
ity of the promises. They were honestly meant even if they were irrelevant. 
But it must be admitted that even here the note of sympathy is lacking.1°° 

527. It agrees with what we have heard. Lit. ‘““We have heard it.” Read 
first plural with G., Syr. and the majority of recent scholars instead of the 
imperative of the text (cf. EV.).14° This slight emendation is made almost 
necessary by the emphasis given to the following “thou” in the Hebrew 
which indicates that Eliphaz is exhorting Job to accept what he himself 
and his friends believe. Their belief is not only the result of their own ex- 
perience and careful investigation, but it agrees with what they have heard 
from tradition. This last thought is introduced here at the close of the speech 
to be elaborated later on in the debate (8 s—io). 

Lay it to heart. Lit. “know it for thyself.” Let it become thy deepest 
conviction. 

On the poetic structure of vv. 17—27. There are three things to guide 
us. 1) Vv. 17—18 forms an admirable quatrain. 2) V. 27 does not form a 
natural quatrain with v. 26, but is to be taken as a concluding couplet corre- 
sponding to the introductory couplet at 42.111 3) The intervening verses, 


108 For the more or less conventional and irrevelant character of the 
consolations in 5 17—26 and the absence of any direct expression of sym- 
pathy, cf. Du., Bu., Peake, at v. 25; also De., Di., Da., Volz, Ball, generally ; 
Jastrow and Kénig do not appear to discuss these peculiarities. 
110 K. g. Du., Bu., Peake, Bart., Dr., Ball, Bt. 

111 §o also Ew., Di., De., Volz, Steuer, K., and apparently Dr. 
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vv. 19—26, fall into two subsections so far as the thought is concerned. 
a) Vv. 19—22, the deliverance from the seven plagues, and b) vv. 23—26, 
the positive promises of future happiness. These two subsections are each 
composed of eight lines. There is no strictly logical or exegetical reason for 
dividing the first of these into quatrains. But in view of the fact that the 
quatrain arrangement seems to dominate the speech it does not seem to be 
unduly forcing matters to suppose that it obtains here also. Accordingly 
we secure the two stanzas, vv. 19—20 and vv. 21—22. The second group of 
eight lines can very easily be divided into two quatrains,!!2 vv. 23—24, the 
‘promise of the fertility of Job’s fields and the security of his estate, and 
vv. 25—26, the promise of numerous descendants and a long life. It is true 
that vv. 24—25 could also form a quatrain, as the first two lines in each 
verse begin in exactly the same way. But this disarranges both what pre- 
cedes and what follows as it would bring vv. 26—27 together into one qua- 
train, which would be a very disparate and unlikely one, and would leave 
v. 23 stand as a lonesome couplet, provided it is separated from what pre- 
cedes for the reason suggested above. It must be admitted, however, that 
the quatrain arrangement in vv. i9—26 is not as evident as elsewhere in the 
speech and it is possible that an eight-line division is intended here.1% 

Ezcursus on 5 6—7. Though with some hesitation, I have finally decided 
to omit this celebrated quatrain. Its meaning in itself and in its context is 
not at all clear. 

A. To begin with v.7,. When it is said that man is born to trouble, 
which is in accordance with the present text of the Hebrew and of all the 


112 For the two plagues in one line at v. 22a cf. Prov. 6 17a, 30 31 and 
Sirach 26 5 and 50 26. 

113 Duhm rejects the admittedly difficult v.22 and arranges his qua- 
trains as follows: vv. 21—23, 24—25, 26—27. This destroys the probably in- 
tended scheme of seven plagues through the omission of v. 22 and results 
in the unfortunate union of vv. 26 and 27. Ball retains v. 22, thereby pre- 
serving the scheme of seven plagues, but brackets v. 23 in order to secure 
a quatrain arrangement. But he gives no reason for his suspicion of v. 23. 
Volz divides into vv. 17—23, or twelve lines when v. 22 is omitted, and 
vv. 24—26, six lines, with v. 27 as a closing couplet. But to take v. 23 with 
what precedes rather than with what follows does not seem to be advisable. 
The older commentators play with very long strophes. Thus Ewald takes 
v.17 and v.27 by themselves and divides vv. 1s—26 into two strophes of 
eighteen lines each corresponding to his eighteen-line strophe at vv. s—16. 
Delitzsch and Dillmann, also separating v.27, divide vv. 17—26 into two 
strophes of ten lines each, vv. 17—21 and 22—26. This arrangement also 
ignores the scheme of seven plagues. This scheme demands that vv. 19—22 
should be separated from vv. 23—26. Merx’s division into eight-line strophes, 
beginning with v. 16 (!): vv. 16—19, 20—23, 24—27 has nothing whatever to 
recommend it. 
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ancient versions, this is not an explanation of trouble, but the statement of 
the fact of trouble. It is not the intention to say that man is born to trouble 
in the sense that he is fated or foreordained to it by some power outside 
himself, for example, God. Rather, it means simply that trouble is the lot 
of mankind. The reason why this is so is not given. In the next place, 
v. 7a seems to be set in antithesis to the statements in v. ¢ that “affliction” 
and “trouble” (EV.) do not spring out of the ground. By affliction and 
trouble is not meant subjective suffering, nor the suffering which one man 
occasions another as in 4 8, certainly not moral evil as Kénig seems to hold, 
but the ills of life generally. But in precisely what does the antithesis 
between these statements and v. 7a consist? This is where the trouble 
begins. 1) Some commentators hold that it is between the external and the 
internal. “Sorrow and trouble,” says Dillmann, ‘“‘do not grow out of the 
earth like weeds, are not something external to man *** Rather, man is 
born to trouble; it is something innate in his nature. More especially it lies 
in his nature through sin to bring forth misery.” (Cf. also Ew., Dr., with 
slight variations.) 2) Others find the contrast between the accidental and 
the necessary or inevitable, or else between the spontaneous and de- 
liberate. According to Delitzsch, “Misfortune does not grow out of the 
ground like weeds; it is rather established in the divine order of nature.”114 
It is noticeable that all commentators thus far reviewed feel compelled to 
introduce the thought of weeds at v. 6 in order to make its vague generali- 
zation more precise and thus secure some sort of antithesis to v. 7a. For 
the same reason they all assume that trouble is due to man’s sin. That is, 
they have read into the simple statement of a fact at v. 7a an explanation 
of it. The simple statement that trouble, external trouble, is the lot of 
mankind (v. 7a) furnishes no antithesis to v. 6. To secure this the sinfulness 
of man must be assumed. In view of what was said above at 4 8 on’awen 
and ‘amal, it might be thought this assumption is a natural one. But the 
difficulty is that in the present case, where a sharp antithesis is supposed 
to exist between vv. 6 and 7a, it ought to be expressed. 3) The feeling that 
the active agency of man as a sinner ought to be stated here has suggested 
to still another group of scholars that the verb “is born’ should be emended 
to the active “begets” which can be done without the change of a conso- 
nant:115 Affliction does not spring from the ground; man is directly re- 
sponsible for (begets) his own undoing. This sounds like an antithesis, 
though even so v. 6 leaves something to be desired in the way of clarity. 


114 §o, with more or less confusion of statement, Hitz., Da., Ball. Ball 

also adds the contrast between “from below” i.e. ‘out of the ground” 

and “from above” which is left undefined. Peake, after Schlottmann, 

curiously suggests that the implied antithesis “from above” refers to the 
s! 

115 So Be., Bu., Du., Steuer., Bt., K., following a suggestion of Béttcher. 
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Unfortunately the unanimous testimony of the versions supports the pas- 
sive (is born). 

B. Can v. 7b throw any light upon the passage? Unfortunately, it only 
adds still further uncertainties to the interpretation. The translation of the 
Hebrew phrase bene resheph (“sons of flame”) by “sparks,” though it goes 
back to a variant translation in the Targum and to the Jewish commenta- 
tors, Kimchi and Rashi, 
times, is quite improbable. The word “sons” does not make the difficulty, 
but the word resheph. “Sons of fire” (bene *esh) might easily be interpreted 
as the poetic equivalent of sparks (cf. “son of the bow,” for arrow at 41 28 
(20)). But resheph is not an exact equivalent, not even a poetical equivalent, 
for fire. Resheph means “flame” but not an ordinary flame. There is al- 
ways the suggestion of fierceness or danger in the word.'!® It is also worthy 
of remark that none of the ancient versions recognizes this current trans- 
lation of the phrase. They one and all see in v. 7b a reference to the flight 
of birds.1!7 Siegfried and Ball propose, on the basis of G., to emend bene 
resheph to bene nesher (“the vulture’s brood”), in itself a simple emen- 
dation and in better accord with the verb which literally means “fly high,”21* 
and compare Job 39 27 for the exact phrase. The difficulty with this read- 
ing of the versions and the proposed emendation is that the same versions 
also find an allusion to birds at Dt. 32 24, and so also Sym., at Ps. 76 3 (4) 
and Aq. and Sym. at Ps. 78 48. But in none of these cases is the allusion 
contextual. The clear mistake of the versions in these other instances casts 
doubt on their reference to birds at Job 5 7 and on the proposed emendation 


116 Cf. Ps. 78 48; Dt. 32 24; Hab. 3 5; Ps. 76 3 (4); Songs 8 6. The usage 
in these passages, the only places where the word occurs in the O. T. out- 
side of Job 5 7, certainly does not suggest that “sons of the flame” means 
sparks. The combination of lightning, pestilence and arrows in these pas- 
sages just cited may seem odd at first sight, but the term, resheph has 
mythological associations which help to explain it. There was a Syrian, 
more particularly Phoenician god, Resheph. He was a fire god, especially 
a god of the lightning. At the same time he seems to have been a god of 
pestilence, for the Greeks identified him with their own Apollo, the “far- 
darter” who was armed with the bow and sent pestilences as his arrows. 
One of his titles was Resheph of the Arrow, not “of the streets” (Apollo 
Aiguis) as Cleremont Ganneau earlier suggested (cf. Paton, Dictionary of 
Religion and Ethics, III, p. 18la, and IX, p. 890b; also Dr. at Dt. 32 24). 
These associations of the term also make strongly against the translation, 

“sparks.” Is T.’s son of the daemons a reminiscence of this mythological 
significance of Resheph? 

117 G., “The vulture’s brood” (cf. Aq. and Sym.); V., “Man is born to 
sorrow and the bird to fly.” 

118 This verb fits neither lightning nor sparks. To weaken it to “fly up- 
ward” (EV.), in order to fit it to “sparks,” is a dubious expedient. 
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which is based on it. In desperation Buttenwieser, following a suggestion 
of Béttcher, holds that bene resheph refers to passionate men, “hot-spurs,” 
“high-flyers” (with a dig at Job). This would agree in a measure with v. 7a, 
if the verb were read as an active (begets), but we would expect in this 
quatrain which seems to be dealing with the ills of mankind a reference 
to such sons of Daedalus as crashing down to destruction rather than flying 

It is clear that we have in vv. 6 and 7 a quatrain of almost insoluble 
difficulty. The only line in it that seems at all clear is v. 7a and this can 
be taken in two ways, according as the verb is read as a passive referring 
to the general lot of mankind, or as an active describing man’s direct re- 
sponsibility for his lot. As the rest of the quatrain seems intended in some 
way or other to reinforce v. 7a, we have next to ask whether either of the 
ideas it can express is in harmony with its context. 

C. On the contextual relationship of v. 7a. 

1) If the verb is read as a passive, “man is born to trouble,” then v. 7a 
goes back directly to the thought in 4 12—21 and is a resumption of that 
thought. The assumption which, as we have seen, scholars regularly make 
at v. 7a that suffering is the general lot of mankind because sin is innate 
in man, can now be justified, for this is the explicit teaching of 4 12—21. 
This is a distinct advantage to the interpretation of v. 7a. But there is.a 
corresponding disadvantage. If 5¢6—7 is a resumption of 412—21, then 
5 2—5 becomes a digression, as Dillmann long ago pointed out. But that the 
author intended it to be a digression is altogether improbable. In the first 
place this section forms the starting-point for Job’s reply in his next speech. 
It is therefore a very important element in the author’s conception of this 
first speech of Eliphaz and we would not expect it to be relegated to a di- 
gression. Further, 5 2—5 is not only a link between this speech and the 
next, but also a link between 4 12—21 and 5 sff. In view of the fact that 
Job as a man is sinful, 4 12—21, it does not become him to be impatient, 
5 2—5, but he should follow the advice of Eliphaz and turn humbly unto 
God, 5 sff. It is clear that 5 2—5 is in no sense a digression but a very or- 
ganic part of the speech and in its logical position. Other scholars, perhaps 
half-conscious of this fact, seek to connect 5 6—7 not only with 4 12-21 but 
also with 5 2—s. According to Driver, “Eliphaz justifies his position that 
it is foolish to complain of misfortune by the thought that misfortune, be- 
cause of sin, is the lot of mankind.” But this position has already been 
justified when 5 2—s is placed after 4 12—21 (see above). Further, we have 
already seen that 5 2—5 is intended to point out the danger of impatience. 
But while the statement that it is unreasonable to complain since all men 
are born to trouble is a clear thought, to say that it is dangerous to complain 
because all men are born to trouble is not a clear thought. Davidson attempts 
to coordinate the two passages, 4 12—21 and 5 2—7, under the rubric: causes 
of affliction. ‘The general evil and imperfection of man, 4 12—21, and the 
particular rebelliousness of the fool, 5 2-5, show how affliction arises, and 
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Eliphaz confirms the whole by his general maxim, 5 6—7.” Again, it must 
be insisted upon that 5 2—5 is not intended to explain suffering but to 
emphasize the danger of giving way to passion. Equally irrelevant is Ball’s 
suggestion: “The ruin of the fool is not due to ill luck or mischance; for 
affliction is not spontaneous or accidental (v. 6) but an inevitable con- 
sequence of the congenital imperfection of man.” Quite the contrary, 
5 2—5 says very distinctly the opposite, namely, that the ruin of the fool-is 
due to his own folly in yielding to impatience. Nothing reveals the tantaliz- 
ing ambiguity of 5 6—7 better than these various attempts to relate this 
quatrain to its context. Can we obtain a more satisfactory connection if the 
verb in v. 7a is read as an active—‘‘man begets trouble?” . 

2) Scholars who adopt this emendation do not discuss the connection of 
the passage with what precedes in any very precise way, but Budde very 
significantly brings v. 7a into parallelism, not with 4 12—21, but with 48.119 
Undoubtedly the thought that mankind begets trouble or sows what he 
reaps follows on 5 2—5 more easily than the thought that man (because of 
sinfulness) is born to trouble. But the objection to this reading of the 
active verb in 5 7b, apart from the unanimous testimony against it in the 
ancient versions, is the present position of the verse. If it is the equivalent 
of 4 8 its position after 4 12—21 is very unfortunate. 

At 4 12—21 it was, as we have seen, the purpose of Eliphaz to implicate 
Job in sin in the least offensive way. No particular sins, no direct respon- 
sibility of Job for his sufferings are alleged. He is implicated only in the 
general sin of mankind. To insist upon the direct responsibility of man for 
his sufferings, as would be done if the verb in 5 7a is read as an active, would 
largely defeat the kindly purpose which Eliphaz had in mind in his very 
general formulation at 4 12—21. Thus, if the verb in 5 7a is read as a pas- 
sive, the line will agree with 4 12—21, but it will be hard to relate it to 5 2—s. 
If the verb is treated as an active, in harmony with 4 8, it will agree better 
with 52-5, but 5 7a will then largely undo what Eliphaz meant to ac- 
complish by 4 12-21, besides being opposed to all the early textual evid- 
ence. Thus, no satisfactory explanation of the quatrain in 5 6—7, either in 
itself or in its relation to the context, is to be found, and it must be regarded 
as an intrusion. This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that, when the 
offending quatrain is removed, 5 sff. is seen to attach in the most natural 
way to 5 2—5.120 


119 So also Hitzig expressly (though retaining the verb in the passive, 
thereby confusing his exegesis) and Steuernagel impliedly. 

120 Wellhausen seems to have been the first to recognize the secondary 
character of 5 6—7 (Jahrbiicher f. Deutsche Theologie, Vol. 16, p. 557). His 
reason is that the quatrain is alien to its context though he does not state 
in what respect it is alien. He has been followed by Siegfried, Beer, Duhm, 
Volz and Jastrow. Duhm argues the question at greatest length, but the 
alleged rhetorical inconsistencies between 5 6—7 and 4 18—21 carry little 
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conviction. Barton admits the “vagueness and uncertainty” of the verses. 
Peake points out some of their difficulties but still holds to their genineness. 
Ehrlich’s attempt to relieve their obscurities is unconvincing. Kénig not 
only reads the verb in v. 7a as active (begets) but also holds that v. 6 refers 
not to physical suffering but to moral evil, and paraphrases: “The evil 
activity of man and its unfortunate consequences do not flow out of a 
physical source” to which admittedly platitudinous affirmation v. 7 forms 
the antithesis. As a corrective gloss to 4 12—21, which seeks to warn against 
the idea there expressed that physical frailty and sin are organically connected, 
v. 6a, thus explained, might have some meaning, but in its present posi- 
tion it would be pointless. In any case, the interpretation of v. 6a as referring 
to moral evil is more than doubtful. 


q 
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THE DISLOCATIONS IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CHAPTER OF JOHN 


W. RANDOLPH CHURCH 
AMHERST COLLEGE 


VERYONE who has read attentively the Gospel according to 

John must have been struck by the confusion in the story of 
the trial of Jesus before the Jewish authorities (18 12—27). Jesus 
was led “to Annas first; for he was father in law to Caiaphas, who 
was high priest that year.” Peter and another disciple who was 
known to the high priest followed Jesus (1s—18), and here Peter 
made one of his denials. Jesus was questioned (19—23), by Annas 
we should have supposed, but we read that it was by the high priest, 
and we have just been informed that the “high priest that year” was 
Caiaphas, the phrase being a repetition of the phrase used of Caia- 
phas in 11 49, the only other place in this Gospel (outside the limits 
of this episode) where the high priest is mentioned.? “Annas there- 
fore sent (aréoreAev obv) him bound unto Caiaphas the high 
priest” (24). The King James Version renders this “Now Annas 
had sent,” which relieves the difficulty and which Robertson? 


‘1 To evade the difficulty as Bernard does (J. H. Bernard, A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. John, Edinburgh, 1928, 
vol. i, p. xxviii) by arguing that, since ex high priests were sometimes re- 
ferred to as high priests, the reference in verse 15 may quite well be to Annas, 
is to accuse the author of writing carelessly. 

2 A. T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament*, New York, 
1923, p. 841. Cf. contra Friedrich Blass, Philology of the Gospels, London, 
1898, p. 58; Bernard, op. cit., on 18 24. 

25 
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seems to think justifiable, although the case is made more uncer- 
tain by the fact that the Sinaiticus and other MSS. have dé in 
place of ovv, and still others have neither. The narrative of Peter’s 
denials is continued in vv. 2s—27. But it now seems, if we have 
“sent” and not “had sent” in v. 24, that he is standing in the same 
group around the same fire, all before the door of Caiaphas’ 
house*®, whereas in the first part of this narrative the scene was 
taking place before the door of the house of Annas, for, in spite of 
the ambiguity of the phrase “high priest,” v. 15 would incline to 
indicating that Jesus was led into the court of Annas. Some‘ have 
supposed that these two houses opened out into the same court- 
yard, which would make it possible for Peter to be “standing and 
warming himself” before whichever door the author wished to indi- 
cate. But, even if we acquiesce in this rather unsatisfactory ex- 
planation, no amount of interpretation will determine the identity 
of the high priest who did the questioning. 

To remedy the confusion, and to make the narrative agree with 
that of Matthew (26 57—7s) and Mark (14 53—72), a number of 
scholars have suggested changes in the order. Cyril, Bishop of 
Alexandria, in his commentary on John,® introduces after éxetvov 
in v.13 the words de avrov dedeuevov mpos Kaiapav 
Tov apxtepéa from v. 24, and makes it clear that he intends these 
words to be read in the text of both passages ; unfortunately we can 
not tell whether Cyril merely placed these words here on conjec- 
ture or whether he was guided by some source of information 
which we do not now possess. Similarly in the Evangeliarium 
Hierosolymitanum the words jv yap wevOepos tov Kaiagda are 
omitted, and in the margin stand the words et Annas misit Iesum 


3 Bernard’s suggestion (op. cit., on 18 25) that verse 25a, “And Simon 
Peter stood and warmed himself”’, is intended to bring the reader back from 
the house of Caiaphas, where Jesus now was, to the house of Annas, seems to 
me again to amount to a charge of careless writing. 

‘Henry Alford, The Greek Testament, vol. i, Boston, 1886, p. 888; Marcus 
Dods, The Expositor’s Greek Testament, vol. i, New York, 1897, p. 848. 

5 Migne, Patrologia Graeca, vol. 74, Paris, 1859, col. 593D. This variation 
of Cyril’s and also the variations which follow may be found in Tischendorf. 
Novum Testamentum Graece, vol. i, Lipsiae, 1869, pp. 929ff. 
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ad Caiapham, which Miniscalchi transferred to the end of the verse 
(after Tov énavTou éxeivov); in this also v. 24 is found in its custo- 
mary place. The Philoxenian Syriac has in the margin after 
éxeivou the words Misit eum igitur Annas vinctum ad Caiapham, 
which Barsalibi put into the text. The Vienna MS. Suppl. Gr. 102 
of the year 1192 (Tischendorf’s min. 225) adds after zp@rov in 
V. 13 avTov 6 “Awas dedeuevov zpos Kaiagay tov 
apxtepéa. Although these versions vary slightly among themselves, 
and although the omission of jv yap wevOepos Tov Kaiuda by the 
Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum makes ds jv apyxtepers Tob 
évauTou éxeivov refer to Annas, each of these orders is clearly 
intended to indicate that it was Caiaphas, and not Annas, who 
questioned Jesus; but none improves the continuity of the story 
of Peter’s denials. Theodore of Mopsuestia® united the story of the 
denials into one unbroken narrative by transposing vv. 25—27 so 
that they followed v. 18, but this does not remove the uncertainty 
as to the identity of the high priest. If we suppose that the trial 
was before Annas, as this sequence would also seem to place it, 
we are not helped in understanding why Caiaphas is mentioned, for 
he is then introduced as an incidental figure from whose presence 
Jesus is immediately led on to the Praetorium. It might be said 
that all of the troubles would be eliminated if the change made by 
Theodore were combined with one such as that made by Cyril. 
But aside from reasons which will be given later which lead me to 
believe that the resulting order was not that of the original, there 
is also the disadvantage that with this combination the sending 
of Jesus to Caiaphas would be followed not by the trial, as in 
Matthew and Mark, but by Peter’s three denials. Martin Luther, 
in his German Bible of 1545,” inserted a note to v.14: “Here 
should stand the verse ‘And Hannas sent him bound unto the high 
priest Caiaphas’ ... misplaced by a scribe in turning a leaf, as 
often happens.” This change is open to the same objection as 
those which involve only a transposition of v. 24. 


6 Alfred Loisy, Le Quatriéme Evangile,? Paris, 1921, p. 457. 
7 Werke: Die Deutsche Bibel, 4. Band, Weimar, 1923, p. 303. 
25* 
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Spitta’s order® 12, 13, 19—24, 14—18, 25b—27, and Moffatt’s 
order® 12—14, 19—24, 15—18, 25b—27, have the advantage of run- 
ning the narrative of the denials together into a unity, but they do 
not relieve the uncertainty as to who questioned Jesus. To relieve 
this uncertainty it is necessary, as Alfred E. Garvie has pointed 
out?®, that v. 24 should precede v. 19. 

The Syriac Palimpsest of the Gospels discovered by Mrs. Lewis! 
in 1892 at the Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai displays an 
order far superior to all those mentioned above. The date of this 
MS., according to Dr. Burkitt, is not later than the beginning of the 
fifth century.!* As to the text which it represents there is consider- 
able doubt. Dr. Burkitt believes that this MS. reproduces the text 
as it was at Antioch at the end of the second century.1* On the 
other hand Mrs. Lewis herself believes that the translation was 
made before the time of Tatian (160); for this view there is the 
support of Hjelt,15 Merx,!5 Blass!5 and Bewer.1® The sequence of 
verses found in the palimpsest is as follows: 12, 13, 24, 14, 15, 
19—28, 16—18, 25b—27. This sequence clears up admirably the dis- 
crepancies in the traditional order, and Blass has gone so far as to 


say, “This is the narrative of the real author; the other one is that 
of blundering scribes.”’47 


8 Friedrich Spitta, Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchristenthuma, 
vol. i, 1893, pp. 168ff. 

® James Moffatt, The Historical New Testament, Edinburgh, 1901, pp. 
528f. 

10 “Notes on the Fourth Gospel,” The Expositor, Eighth Series, VIII 
(1914), pp. 372¢. 

11 Agnes Smith Lewis, The Old Syriac Gospels or Evangelion Da-Me- 
pharreshe, London, 1910, ad loc.; Some Pages of the Four Gospels Re-tran- 
scribed from the Sinai Palimpsest, London, 1896, pp. 105f. 

12 ¥. Crawford Burkitt, Hvangelion Da-Mepharreshe, vol. ii, Cambridge, 
1904, p. 28. 

18 Tbid., p. 6; also pp. 5, 212. 

14 Old Syriac Gospels, pp. iv—vi. 

18 Tbid., p. v. 

16 Julius A. Bewer, “The History of the New Testament Canon in the 
Syrian Church,” American Journal of Theology, IV (1900), 90. 

17 Op. cit., p. 59. 
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However, in spite of the great merit of this order in making clear 
who was the high priest referred to in verse 19, and in fitting to- 
gether the ordinarily separated parts of Peter’s denials, and even 
in spite of the great weight which the early date of the text repre- 
sented by this MS. gives to it as a witness to the original text, it 
seems highly probable that v. 16 was written to follow v. 15, and I 
therefore agree with Loisy?® in calling this excellent presentation of 
the story a redaction of the traditional order. 

Iam thoroughly convinced, for reasons that will appear presently, 
that the order of the verses, as they left the pen of the author, was 
as follow : 12, 13, 24, 14, 19—23, 15—18, 25b—27. With this order 
there is nodoubt that Caiaphas was the high priest who questioned 
Jesus, and the denials of Peter occur at one place and without any 
break. These advantages are had by the order of the Sinaitic 
Syriac, but with the order proposed just now there is the added ad- 
vantage that verse 15 is directly followed by v. 16. If the order here 
proposed is right, we must ask, first, how the text came to be as it 
is found in the great majority of the MSS., and, secondly, how it 
could have got into the condition represented by the Sinaitic 
Syriac, which, as a very early witness, has especial right to con- 
sideration. 

On counting the letters! in the two passages that have changed 
places, and allowing for all abbreviations that would have been in 
use in the first three centuries, we find that vv. 19—23 have 427 
letters and that vv. 15s—18 have 436 letters. Since it is probable that 
the earliest parts of the New Testament were written on small 
sheets and in columns of small dimensions, the remarkable agree- 


18 Op. cit., p. 457. It will be seen that my agreement with Loisy is not 
complete, for he says that the Sinaitic Syriac is a redaction of the original 
order. I say, a redaction of the traditional rather than of the original be- 
cause, as will appear later, I believe that the order in the Sinaitic Syriac is 
the result of an emendation made in the line of its transmission after the 
displacements had occurred at an early date. 

19 The counting has been done from the text of Nestle. In the following 
paragraphs I am indebted to Albert C. Clark, The Primitive Tezt of the Gos- 
pels and Acts, Oxford, 1914, especially ch.i; The Descent of Manuscripts, 
Oxford, 1918, chh. i and ii. 
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ment of these two numbers suggests that the origin of the trouble 
lay in misplacement of folia. It will be noted that, in the sequence 
as restored above, v. 1sb stands just before v. 25 (of which the first 
part is virtually a repetition of 1sb); in an early effort to make the 
story intelligible after it had been disarranged, v. 25a was almost 
certainly inserted in our texts from isb by someone familiar with 
the author’s trick of using “Simon Peter’’ for “Peter”? when the 
apostle had been out the narrative for some time.?° 

Besides the interchange of vv. 19—23 and vv. 15—18 v. 24 has 
been transferred from the position indicated above to a position 
just before v. 25, where we are accustomed to find it. It is perhaps 
worth noting that, since v. 24 contains 55 letters, it may well have 
filled five of the eleven-letter lines of Clark’s “primitive text.” 
Whether the omitted v. 24 was inserted in its present place by the 
scribe who had at first omitted it, the indications of its proper 
place being overlooked by a later scribe, or whether it was written 
between the columns (either by the scribe who had omitted it or 
by a reader) and then found its way into the wrong column, as 
Mrs. Lewis at first believed to have been the case with the Sinaitic 
Syriac,?! the error can be easily explained without supposing that 
there has been a jump of any definite number of lines or of a column 
or page. One is tempted, it is true, to connect the jump (which 
measures 938 letters) with the V pages of 234 letters discovered by 
Rendel Harris? behind the pages of the Vaticanus (234 x 4 = 936), 
especially since Rendel Harris himself believed that the autograph 
of John was written on V pages.?° I cannot persuade myself, 
however, that, at least.in the case of the Gospels, Rendel Harris’s 
results give us data concerning the books of the New Testament as 
they left the pens of their authors (as the title New Testament 
Autographs would suggest), or that they give us reliable information 


20 Cf. Bernard, op. cit., on xviii. 25. 
21 Light on the Four Gospels from the Sinai Palimpsest, London, 1913, 
pp. 173ff. 
22 J. Rendel Harris, New Testament Autographs (Supplement to American 
Journal of Philology, No. 12), Baltimore, 1882. 
23 Tbid., p. 10. 
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about any stage of the transmission except that which directly 
preceded the Sinaiticus and the Vaticanus. If I am right, the trans- 
position of verse 24 is not to be explained as a jump of four V 
pages, since this would not account for the fact that v. 24 is mis- 
placed in nearly all of our MSS. 

To reconcile this original order with the fact that the Sinai 
Palimpsest, which has a text that probably dates from the middle 
of the second century, presents an order very similar, and very 
nearly as good, we must suppose that the two displacements dis- 
cussed above were earlier than the translation into Syriac, for had 
they been later than this we should expect to find more traces of an 
order such as I have proposed or such as is found in the Sinaitic 
Syriac. When this Syriac translation was made, there was probably 
still a tradition of the original order, and this tradition may have 
inspired or assisted the translator in his emendation of the order 
found in the Greek MSS. from which he worked. To restore v. 24 to 
its proper position was comparatively easy. But in attempting to 
disentangle the trial and denial episodes, where, even with the help 
of a live tradition, the difficulty would have been far greater, the 
translator failed to see that verse 16 should follow verse 15, and he 
therefore fell one step short of the complete solution. 

Additional support for the order of the Sinai Palimpsest is to 
be found, according to C. H. Turner,”4 in the Evangelium Pala- 
tinum,?5 from which has been cut out the folio containing the entire 
passage under discussion: folio 105b ends with the words cohors 
ttaque et tribunus et ministeria tudaeorum compraehenderunt (18 12); 
folio 106a begins with the words Dizerunt numquid et tu unus ex 
discentibus (18 25). From the circumstance that the matter omitted — 
amounts to twenty-seven lines of Westcott and Hort text, whereas 
the average contained in the folia of the Palatinus is twenty-one 
or twenty-two lines, Turner concludes that the removed folio must 
have contained the story as it is in the Sinai MS., which lacks verse 
25a and certain other words and phrases found in Westcott and 


%4 Journal of Theological Studies, II (1901), 141f. 
35 Ed. Constantinus Tischendorf, Lipsiae, 1847. 
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Hort. He is inclined to believe that the reason why the page was 
cut out was that it exhibited an order not in keeping with the ma- 
jority. On the other hand Burkitt* produces a bit of evidence which 
he believes shows that in this MS. the trial was conducted by Annas, 
as in the ordinary text: in v. 28 the Palatinus has ad Cataphan in 
agreement with the majority of Latin MSS., while the Sinaitic 
Syriac has a Caiapha. We have seen that in the Syriac Jesus is 
taken to Annas, sent on to Caiaphas, who conducts the trial, and 
then sent on to the Praetorium. But according to the Latin MSS. 
that have ad for a in v. 28, Jesus does not go to the house of Caia- 
phas at all, but Caiaphas appears to meet the prisoner outside the 
Praetorium. Since the Palatinus is among those which have ad 
for a, and therefore in it Jesus does not meet Caiaphas until both 
have arrived just outside the Praetorium, Burkitt concludes that 
in the missing folio the trial must have been conducted by Annas, as 
in the ordinary text, and not by Caiaphas, as in the Sinaitic Syriac. 
In a count that I made of the letters at this place,?” I found that, 
where the folio was missing, the omitted letters numbered appro- 
ximately 1087 ; the average number for the folia of this MS. is about 
908. This difference is even greater than would be necessary to give 
support to the view that the folio contained the Sinaitic Syriac 
order, for the number of letters corresponding to the omissions in 
the Sinai palimpsest is 157, and this brings the quantity of writing 
that would have been contained in the missing folio to 930.28 The 
whole matter is rather uncertain, for the lines are not of sufficient 
constancy in length to give accurate results by counting, and, what 
is more, the frequency of omissions in MSS. reduces evidence of 


26 Op. cit., p. 316. 

27 In estimating the number of letters that were in the lost folio I have 
used the vulgate text. A comparison of the two texts will show that I am 
justified in doing this. Scrivener says (Bezae Codex Cantabrigiensis, Frede- 
rick H. Scrivener, Cambridge, 1864, pp. xxxviiif.): “The vulgate is plainly 
the groundwork of e, and it plainly lay before the writer while engaged in 
his task.” 

28 Mrs. Lewis lists these omissions on several occasions. See either Old 
Syriac Gospels, p. xxvii, or A Translation of the Four Gospels from the Sinattic 
Palimpsest, London, 1894, p. 229. 
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this sort to little more than speculation. The important considera- 
tion here is not so much the absolute validity of the facts of this 
investigation, but rather this: if something was lacking in the text 
of the missing folio of the Palatinus, as seems to be the case, it was 
most probably v. 25a; nothing can be inferred about the order of 
the rest of the passage. And, since v. 25a does not occur either in 
the order of the Sinai palimpsest or in the order herein set forth, 
whatever evidence the Evangelium Palatinum may have applies 
equally to the two arrangements under consideration. 

It is also true that all the other support that may be summoned 
to the Sinaitic Syriac from the ancient authorities applies with the 
same force to the order set forth herein, for this evidence is con- 
cerned only with the transposition of v. 24 and the omission of 
v. 25a, features common to the two orders. The difference between 
the two orders lies only in the fact that the Sinaitic Syriac indi- 
cates that the groups of vv. 19—-23 and 16—18 were interchanged, 
while the order herein maintained indicates that the groups 19»—23 
and 15—18 were interchanged. Since, therefore, there is no ancient 
evidence to support either one of these two orders rather than the 
other, with the exception of the excellent testimony borne by the 
Sinaitic Syriac itself, this single witness would certainly be suffi- 
cient for me, as it has been for so many others, were it not for the 
considerations set forth above: that the passages 1»—23 and 15—18, 
containing virtually the same quantity of writing, point to the 
probable accidental interchange of leaves at an early period; that 
in order for the passage to be consistent and to agree with the 
accounts of Matthew and Mark v. 24 must precede v. 1s; and that, 
since v.16 should follow v.15, it is probable that v. 24 should 
directly follow v. 13. These considerations lead me to believe that 
the order which I have set forth and attempted to defend is the 
order in which the narrative was written by the author. 
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RABBINIC EXEGESIS IN THE VULGATE 
OF PROVERBS 


CYRUS H. GORDON 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


HURCH Fathers, interested in understanding the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, found it expedient to take rabbis as their teachers. Thus 
Jewish tradition made its way into Patristic literature, as Graetz 
long ago demonstrated!. Monographs have since appeared showing 
the rabbinic exegesis adopted by individual Church Fathers such 


as Justin Martyr,” Aphraates,? Ephraem Syrus,* Hippolytus,§ etc. 
Professor Louis Ginzberg proved and illustrated the existence of 
Haggada in both Patristica and Apocrypha.* Of all the Church 
Fathers, St. Jerome enjoyed the most intimate intellectual con- 


1 Haggadische Elemente bet den Kirchenvitern, MGWJ, 1854, III, 
p- 311ff. Cp. Griinwald, Das Verhdliniss der Kirchenviiter zur talmudischen 
und midraschischen Literatur, in Kénigsberger’s Monatsblitter and reprinted, 
Jung-Bunzlau, 1891. 

2 Goldfahn, Just. Mart. und die Aggada, MGWJ, 1873, p. 49ff. 

3 Funk, Die hagg. Elemente in den Homilien des Aphraates, 1891. 

4 Gerson, Die Comment. d. Ephr. Syr. in Verhiltnis zur jiid. Exegese, 
1878, p. 40ff. 

5 Cp. Montgomery, Daniel (International Critical Commentary), New 
York, 1927, p. 42; and Salmond, article Hippolytus, in A Dict. of Christian 
Biog. 

® Die Haggada bei den Kirchenviitern, Erster Theil: Die Haggada in pseudo- 
hieronymianischen “‘Quaestiones,” Amsterdam, 1899; and Die Haggada bet d. 
Kirchenviitern und in d. apokryphischen Literatur, Berlin, 1900. 
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tact with rabbis and hence his compositions are particularly 
replete with their interpretations. 

It will be recalled that while the Septuagint was the Church 
Version, the Old Latin gradually grew up to meet the needs of the 
western Christian laity.? Jerome, finding this pre-Origenic Old 
Latin Bible in a very corrupt state, perceived the necessity of 
having a reliable Latin Version. He further realized that such a 
Version ought to be on the basis of the original Hebrew and not of 
the Septuagint or Old Latin texts. To learn the sacred language, 
he studied under Palestinian rabbis and so became well acquainted 
with their exposition of the Old Testament—hence the rabbinic 
exegesis patent in the Vulgate. 

To Dr. Moritz Rahmer belongs the credit for initiating the study 
of Jewish tradition in the Bible Commentaries of Jerome®. Rahmer 
has contributed an excellent bit of work, but, being a pioneer, he 
committed some pardonable errors. He considers, for the most 
part, the Jewish tradition in the Yalkut and Midrash Rabba, 
neglecting other important midrashim, the Talmuds and Targum. 
On page fifty of his booklet on the Quaestiones in Genesin, he points 
out that Jerome there rejects the translation of J138 (41 43) as 
kneel and instead follows the Hebraei, who render it pater tener 
(i. e., J 38 in two words). Assuming (incorrectly) that the Quae- 
stiones were composed simultaneously with the Genesis Vulgate, 
Rahmer concluded that the two should tally. But, in the Vulgate, 
‘JAB is rendered kneel. To Rahmer this was proof that » (Vul- 
gate), in its present form, is hopelessly corrupt. As a matter of 
fact, the Quaestiones in Genesin preceded the Genesis Vulgate by 
ten or fifteen years, and so their author had ample time to change 
his mind. This oversight of Rahmer’s caused him to make similar 
mistakes several times (e. g., p. 61). 

7 See the Introduction of Blondheim’s Les Parlers Judéo-Romains et la 
Vetus Latina, Paris, 1925; and on £ in general, see Burkitt, The Old Latin 
and the Itala, Cambridge, 1896. 

8 Die hebriischen Traditionen in den Werken des Hieronymus, I: Die 
Quaestiones in Genesin, Breslau, 1861; II, Berlin, 1898; idem, in Ben Cha- 
nanja, VII; idem, in Monatsschrift, 1865, 1866, 1867, 1868; idem, in Gritz 
Jubelschrift, 1887. 
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Among the Jewish scholars, Samuel Krauss deserves mention in 
the study of rabbinic elements in Jerome’s writings. Krauss, how- 
ever, does not limit himself to Jerome alone, but instead is 
interested in all the Church Fathers.® He emphasizes (some would 
say he magnifies) the importance of Jewish influence on Jerome. In 
perfect contrast to Krauss, is the position taken by A.Condamin,” 
who minimizes the influence of the rabbis upon the Church 
Father and his works: “II ne faut pas oublier les ‘cas beaucoup plus 
nombreux’ ou, comme le remarque le P. Lagrange," il a ‘résisté aux 
influences rabbiniques’” ; or again: “Mais, dans ses commentaires, 
& c6té des interprétations juives qu’il admet, combien d’autres de 
méme source sur lesquelles il ne se prononce pas, ou qu’il méprise 
comme absurdes, qu’il rejette comme impies!”’ (p. 20).12 Condamin 
is certainly wrong in concluding from Jerome’s omitting much of 
rabbinic exegesis that his writings are fundamentally devoid of 


® The Jews in the Works of the Church Fathers, in Jewish Quarterly Re- 
view, V, 1892, pp. 122—157; VI, 1893, pp. 82—99, and 225—261; A zsidék 
Szt-Jeromos miiveiben, in Magydr Zsidé Szemlé, VII, 1890, pp. 267—271, 
334—345, 385—403; Jewish Encyclopedia, IV, 80—86 (article Church Fa- 
thers), and VII, 115—118 (article Jerome). 

10 Linfluence de la tradition juive dans la version de Saint Jéréme, in 
Recherches de science religieuse, V, 1914, pp. 1—21. 

11 Saint Jéréme et la tradition juive dans la Genése, in Revue Biblique, 
1898, pp. 563—566. 

12 Condamin has collected passages where Jerome insults the Jews and 
their learning in every way (op. cit., p. 3). The Church Father had, unfor- 
tunately, a very bad temper and consequently he was occupied in polemics 
against many—even against fellow Christians. In a more affable mood he 
writes that he knew Jews who lived beautiful, unselfish and godly lives such 
as is the ideal of Christianity (Liber contra Vigilantium, c. 14, in Vall. 2°, IT, 
399). Below, e. g. in footnote 79, is evidence of his high opinion of rabbis’ 
knowledge of Scriptures. We can only understand the Father’s diametri- 
cally opposed sentiments concerning Israel by discerning in him abnormal] 
fluctuation of sympathies and antipathies. He was friendly toward erudite 
rabbis, for good fellowship and scholarly intercourse exist among learned men 
in all lands, in every age and regardless of party feelings. Moreover, he ex- 
presses kind sentiments toward all Israel, saying that Christians may give 
charity to poor Jews (Zp. 70 ad Hedibiam, Vall., I, 820) and that Israel was 
still God’s chosen people (JQR, VI, 229), Most important of all is that he 
gave his life to Jewish scholarship, a fact which outweighs all else. 


* 
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Jewish tradition. Influence can only be measured positively in 
such a case. 

Adequate sections on and copious examples of Jewish influence 
on Jerome are available in the comprehensive books of Zéckler!* 
and Griitzmacher.14 However, almost all the scholars who treat 
the problem, deal with the commentaries and pass over the Vul- 
gate. (A partial exception must be made in the case of Aptowitzer’s 
article referred to below.) Some (so Condamin, op. cit., pp. 5 and 
20) hold that Jerome cites rabbinic interpretations in his comme at- 
aries without himself accepting them, and, accordingly, avoids 
them in his translation, the Vulgate. Because ¥, as a whole, re- 
mains untreated from this standpoint, a systematic study of ¥ must 
be made, before the relation of rabbinic exegesis to the Vulgate can 
be definitely settled. Effort expended in this study is doubly 
justified in that it will shed light on both the Haggada and Patrist- 
ics. The interrelation of these two fields forms a fascinating chap- 
ter in the history of the Church and Synagogue. 

I have selected Proverbs because it is the type of book which 
would oblige Jerome to seek explanation from his Jewish masters; 


and because, by dint of its purely ethical (and therefore universally 
acceptable) nature, theological scruples would not prevent him 
from incorporating their exegesis. By the nature of the case, the 
data resulting from this study will not consist wholly of irrefutable 
facts. To the contrary, the better part of the results must be ex- 
pected to supply us with cumulative evidence rather than proof- 


18 Hieronymus — Sein Leben und Wirken, Gotha, 1865. Although this 
book is scholarly and useful, Zéckler has made one error, which requires 
correction. Attempting to prove that Jerome was “ein ziemlich kundiger und 
gewandter Hebraer,” Zéckler states that the Hebraei, with whom the Father 
associated, knew only Hebrew and Aramaic and could understand very little 
Latin or Greek; therefore, he must have conversed in Hebrew with them 
(p. 352). This argument is invalid because learned Hebraei knew Greek and 
even Latin (cp. JQR, VI, p. 233; see below, footnote 68, on the attainments 
of one of his Hebraei, known as Lyddaeus). 

14 Hieronymus — Hine biographische Studie zur alten Kirchengeschichte; 
I, Leipzig, 1901; II, Berlin, 1906; III, Berlin, 1908. 
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positive. Nevertheless, we hope to supply the reader with some 
convincing information. 


I. ¥* against the Versions but with Rabbinic Exegesis 
a) Exemplary Cases. A striking example of rabbinic exegesis, 

embodied by Jerome, is present at Pr.26s. For JAS WSS 

MOINS, v reads sicut qui mittet lapidem in 
acervum Mercurw, meaning that showing a fool respect is as futile 
as adding a stone to great heaps of stones such as were dedicated 
to Mercury.’ It is interesting to note that a similar ritual is en- 
joined upon Islam in the Hadith.17 Stummer, stating that Jewish 
tradition and 6 (Septuagint) interpret 731 as a sling, makes this 

a case of Jerome introducing a reference to Roman civilization in 
order to adapt his work for Roman readers.1® It is a fact that ¥ 
at times bears Roman coloring; e. g., at 31 23, PUN™IPMOY, cum 
senatoribus terrae. However, here, at 26 8, we have no case of this, 
and Stummer is entirely in error; for, indeed, the following Jew- 
ish interpretation, beyond any doubt, underlies 9: “Hama bar 
Hanina said that one who benefits him who does not know it, is 
as one who throws a stone to Mercury”?® (Yalk.,2° ad. loc.; cp. 
Hullin, 133a74). It is interesting to speculate about the possibility 
of Hama bar Hanina personally imparting to the Church Father 
the explanation of TIVO as acervus Mercuru. For, according to 

- Moritz Rahmer,?* Baranina, whom Jerome names as a Hebrew 


18 Tischendorf, Biblia Sacra Latina Veteris Testamenti, Leipzig, 1873. 

16 See A. Kohut, Aruch Completum, Vienna, 1926, V, 262, sub D*1p1b. 

17 L. Krehl, Le Recueil des Traditions Mohaméians par el-Bokhéri, 
Leyden, 1862, I, 437; Bab 135, 136, 137; etc. 

18 Hinfiihrung in die lateinische Bibel (Anhang I contains Jerome’s intro- 
ductions to the Biblical Books), Paderborn, 1928, p. 111, footnote 1. 

20 Yalkut Shim oni, Wilna, 1909. 

21 Talmud Babli, Wilna, 1902. 

22 Die hebriischen Traditionen in den Werken des Hieronymus, I: Die 
Quaestiones in Genesin, Breslau, 1861; see the introduction entitled: Hierony- 
mus und seine jiidischen Lehrer. 
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teacher of his, is Hama bar Hanina. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that there were many bar Haninas and even more than one 
Hama bar Hanina?* with the result that certain identification is 
unattainable. 

At 8 30 (cp. Wisdom of Sol., 7 22), the problematic }IOX is trans- 
lated in ¥ by cuncta componens. Gen. Rab.,?4 at 1 1, tells us that 
OX has four connotations; to wit, pedagogue, sheltering, well- 
guarded, and great ;?5—the last squares with ¥. This interpreta- 
tion reached Saadia,2* who translates completely.2?7 Our 
hypothesis that ¥ is here influenced by rabbinic exegesis can be 
substantiated by additional evidence. At Nah. 3 s, for OX &3, 9 
has Alexandria populorum and € (Targum), Alexandria the great. 
In his commentary on Nah. 3 s (Vall.,2® VI, 570), Jerome writes: 
“Hebraeus,?® qui me in Scripturis erudivit, ita legi posse asseruit: 


33 See A. Hyman, Sefer Toledot Tannaim we-Amoraim, London, 1910; II, 
460 and 461. 

24 Midrash Rabba, Warsaw, 1911. 

28 Repeated in Yalkut, ad. loc. (in Prov.), thus: JO sO SK TAN 
TOS ANT SAI POS YISIO POS II 

26 J. Derenbourg, Oeuvres Completes de Saadia, IV (Proverbes), Paris, 
1894. 
27 Derenbourg explains: wd POX. It is inter- 
esting to note that 73 (in Maimonide’s Guide for the Perplexed) is 
rendered }1i1 by Ibn Tibbon (see Moreh Nebukim, Wilna, 1905, p. 6a, last 
line).. 

28 The best edition of Jerome’s works is that by Vallarsi, Venice, 1766 to 
1771. 

29 By “Hebraeus”, Jerome does not mean any Jew taken at random, as 
Condamin (L’influence de la tradition juive dans la version de Saint Jéréme, 
in Recherches de science religieuse, V, 1914, pp. 1—21) implies by translating 
“quemlibet Hebraeorum”’, “‘n’ importe quel juif” (p. 2). The Church Father 
applies ‘““Hebraeus” to “Jew qua Hebrew scholar,” as against “Judaeus”, 
which signifies ‘‘n’ importe quel juif.” A proof of this is the equation of 
“Hebraei” with “rabbis,” in the Pref. to Pent. ad Desid. (text in Stummer, 
op. cit., p. 234): . . interroga Hebraeos, diversarum urbium magistros (i. e., 
rabbis) consule.” Furthermore, that ““Hebraeus” refers to education rather 
than creed is obvious from Adv. Ruf., III, c. 6 (Vall., II, 537) where Jerome 
calls himself ‘““Hebraeus, Graecus, Latinus, trilinguis.” Cp. “Chaldaeus,” the 
sobriquet of his instructor in Aramaic. 
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‘numquid melior es quam No Amon,’ et ait, Hebraice NO dici 
Alexandriam, AMON autem multitudinem sive populos.” ‘This cit- 
ation shows that Jerome discussed J¥QN with a rabbi. Because of 
this and because ¥, the midrash and Saadia agree; it is likely that 
the Saint follows the Hebraei and did not consciously emend his 
text to }1271 as modern commentators contend. 

23 b—cuius patri vae; i. divides into 
= Nu. Rab., 88b: “& 38 st; or Yalk., ad. loc.: “This alludes to 
the drunkard—woe to his house and to his fathers.” 

13 NOI) aliis congregantur. Contrast AV., 
RV.*°: “but there is that is destroyed;” or JV.: “swept away.” 
¥, reading MDONS, signifies assembled or collected unto others. Cp. 
Gen. Rab., 57b, where 15D3 is also taken in the sense of collect- 
ing: “R. Samlai asked R. Jonathan the meaning of 853 71DD3 W 
Mw. He replied: ‘Without the judgment of one’s place.’ There is 
a story about a man who was sent to collect taxes from the people 
of Tiberias and Sepphoris. While collecting in Tiberias, he saw a 
man from Sepphoris. The collector took him and requested that 
he pay tax, whereupon the latter objected on the ground that he 
was from Sepphoris. The collector answered: ‘I have orders to 
collect it from Sepphoris.’ The man accordingly paid; but before 
the collector had finished with Tiberias, Sepphoris was exempted 
from paying the tax. Hence we have a case of that which is col- 
lected without the judgment of one’s place.”*! It is more than 
likely that this midrash has affected ¥; the resemblance is too 
close to be capricious. 


20 WN) WIP YO DIK est homini 


80 Edition of the American Revision Committee, New York, 1901; it is 
y called The American Standard Revision. 

32 “3, here, is probably to be connected with the Akkadian bakéru 
“raise a claim against, vindicare;” cp. Kohler und Ungnad, Hammurabi’s 
Geeetz, Leipzig, 1909, II, p.127. 


* 
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devorare sanctos, et post vota retractare. The translation of y* as de- 
vorare is confirmed by Gen. Rab., 95b; and by Sa.,?6 Qimhi®* and 
Ral.*4 (Ralbag or Gersonides), ad loc. However, the general sense 
of the entire verse in ¥, which pivots on “pad “retractare,” de- 
pends on rabbinic law. “pr, according to this interpretation, is 
connected with P31 (or 1P5i), the Talmudic term for neutral pro- 
perty. The verse thus purports that one should not make property 
neutral, after having devoted it to the temple, for the purpose of 
using it to his own advantage, thus breaking his sacred vow (cp. 
Mark 7 11—13). Jerome is doubtless subscribing to the rabbinic 
explanation of this passage: ““A curse comes to anyone who derives 
personal benefit from devoted goods’”’*5 (Gen. Rab., 95b). 

7 PID MYM —et procaci vultu “blanditur” dicens. To 
detect the rabbinic coloring here is somewhat difficult. “OS, ac- 
cording to the rabbis, denotes gentle speech as opposed to 37 
(e. g., Tan.3¢ on Ex. 32 7) or T3iT (e. g., Rashi on Ex. 19 3°”), which, 
as they claim, signify severe speech. Following this traditional 
interpretation, Jerome translates WONM, “speaking blandly.” 

31 IW —quia nullum secretum (i. e., OF" instead of 
D311) est ubi regnat ebrietas. Cp. Sanhedrin, 70b, where this pas- 
sage is explained: “He to whom all the secrets of the universe are 
disclosed.”’38 

Noli prohibere benefacere eum, qui pot- 
est = “Tf you see the other fellow desiring to benefit the poor, do 
not restrain him”®® (Rashi). YY is generally translated “from 

83 j.e., the commentary of Moses Qimhi on Proverbs, which is in the 
Migqraot Gedolot under the name of Ibn Ezra; see 8. R. Driver, A Commentary 
on the Book of Proverbs —, Oxford, 1880, pp. V ff. 

34 Migraot Gedolot, Warsaw, 1864; containing the commentaries of Rashi, 
Moses Qimhi (see preceeding note), and Ralbag; the Targum; etc. 

36 Midrash Tan/uma, Warsaw, 1910. The above citation reads: ]*S} 

(RNIB) DwWPT OMIT ww puny 

Sow op. Yalkut ad loc., ete. 

26 
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those to whom it (i. e., good) is due” or hence, “the poor” (so 6). 
» and Rashi, however, agree in rendering y>y30 “from him who 
can do good.” A proper question at this juncture is: Have we any 
right to say that Jerome follows a Jewish tradition, just because 
a rabbi, centuries later, records the same interpretation ?—The 
material now recorded in rabbinic literature was, in Jerome’s day, 
oral. As might be suspected, not all the Haggada, which the Church 
Father’s Hebraei knew, but only some of it has been committed to 
writing. Some early, unwritten midrashim persisted orally, reach- 
ing the medieval commentators, who were the first: Jews to record 
them. Therefore, the Church Fathers, and in particular Jerome, 
now and then record traditions that prove the antiquity of haggadic 
material, which would otherwise have to be considered late. We 
shall see more examples of this presently. 

b) Remaining Cases. 

3 egestas; i. e., Jerome specifies § “curse” as “po- 
verty” = Qimhi. Nu. Rab., 94a, mentions the poverty of Edom 
as illustrating this IND. 

4 —“dirige” semitam pedibus tuis; ep. Sa. 
JOIP Woo apd [2] le sentier que suivra ton pied.” Contrast 
EVV. 


9 (folly) —plenaque illecebris (and full of enticements ). 
Cp. Nu. Rab., 88b: ‘‘She adds sinners among men because she 
entices (75) good men and makes them sinners and increases the 
wicked in Israel.”’ It is curious that this midrash reads TDN, which 
is the emendation for AYND suggested by Toy,*° among other mo- 
dern scholars. 

10 P'S “NEW —labia iusti “erudiunt” plurimos 
(cp. below on 19 18, p. 393). Perhaps ¥ reads SY for Ip. It is 
more likely however, that ¥ represents IY" according to the Jew- 
ish allegorical interpretation recorded also by Qimhi. The rabbis 
considered Torah the “food”’ par excellence (see Hagiga, 14a; Gen. 
Rab., 49a, 63b; and Ex. Rab., 184) and, consequently, MY" “feed” 
comes to be allegorized as “teach.” 


40 International Critical Commentary, Proverbs, New York, 1902. 
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10 autem indocti sunt; i. e.,¥ has “the ignorant” 
instead of § “fools.” » = Sa. = Ralbag. 

11 17—TWRY propinquos abiicit. In lirniting § “flesh” 
to “telatives,” ¥ is in harmony with Sa. and Rashi (cp. Sym- 
machus). 

13 19—YO NO ODD stulti “eos, qui” fugiunt 
mala; i.e., NO is taken as WD, or more exactly OD. Qimhi may 
well have heard a tradition which some Hebraeus had long before 
told Jerome. Note Qimhi: (!) No 
“that which is hated by fools is he who is turned away from doing 
evil.” We should certainly expect Qimhi to use IO instead of M0; 
“ND can here be taken as a passive participle but the resulting con- 
struction is far from graceful. 

14 W'S PYD—et super eum erit vir bonus— Sa. Contrast 
6 or AV. 

eius inutilis sustinebit. Cp. Ralbag: “And the rage of the king is 
against the servant who is slow in moving and sluggish in going 
whither he is sent.”*1 

19 1s—O"—erudi. The intellectual coloring of 9 (i. e., “educate” 
as against “discipline”’)—which is forced, in violation of the par- 
allel second stichos—is also found in Mid. Mish.,4? ad loc.: ““Chas- 
tise him with words of Torah to save him from Gehenna in the 
future life.” (Cp. above on “erudiunt,” 10 21, p. 392.) 

21 1:>—INinw—epulas. It might be argued that ¥ renders § 
“joy” as “feasts,” because the parallel second stichos speaks of 
food. Rabbinic exegesis, however, justifies the stand of ¥, ir- 
respective of context: “R. Judah ben Betira said that when the 
temple stood, there was no other than feasting”** (Yalkut, 
p- 618, col. 2,—quoting Pesahim, 109a). 

42 Salomon Buber, Midrasch Mischlé, Wilna, 1893. The passage referred 
to reads: 

tnyd 

26* 
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24 MON “corals” —ezcelsa. Cp. Lev. Rab., 28a: 
“Tf a loaf of bread is suspended in the air in a house, the fool asks, 
‘Who can bring it down?’ (i. e., it is too high). The wide awake 
person remarks, ‘Did not somebody hang it up?’ Then he brings 
a couple of reeds, ties them together and fetches it down. Simi- 
larly, the fool asks, “Who can learn the Torah, that is in the heart 
of a sage?’ But the wide awake man says, ‘Did he not learn it 
from someone else? I am learning a couple of halakot today and 
a couple tomorrow and so on until I master the entire Torah’.” 
25 (“AWN wh)—duritiam. § “bone” is likewise 
interpreted metaphorically in Ex. Rab., 177b: Moses was inter- 
ceding with God on Israel’s behalf. For a while He displayed 
severity. “Moses did not succeed in cancelling the punishment 
immediately. “By patience is a ruler persuaded and a gentle tongue 
breaketh severity’ (Pr., 2515). Then God began to give Moses 
ways in which he could seek mercy for Israel.’ See also Ral. 
25 WYO TS WH W vir qui non potest “in loquendo” 
cohibere spiritum suum. Qimhi similarly specifies M1 as “talking.” 
27 15—VID OYI—in die frigoris = Sa. “7 OV as against 
6 év juépa = in die hiemali. Rashi, commenting 
on Yebamot 63b, defines ’D OV as MN 3 OW. (The VSS. that 
render ‘D as “coldness,” connect it with WP ina quasi SybD forma- 
tion. EVV., “in a very rainy day,” derive 'D from 3D; i.e., the 
day when people are “closed” indoors.) 
27 Or xd enim habebis iugiter 
“sed” corona tribuetur in generationem et generationem. 
ox-""N> means “neither --- nor.” Jerome’s weakness in Hebrew 
grammar*® js illustrated by this mistranslation. It is of interest 
to note, however, that a learned rabbi makes the same mistake; 
to wit, 8’W1 on Sanhedrin, 7b: “--- the crown and rule is from 
generation to generation, from father to son and grandson as was 
the case of the kings of David’s line.” 


44 Sabatier, Bibliorum sacrorum Latinae versiones antiquae seu vetus Ita- 
lica, Rome, 1751. 

45 W. Nowack, Die Bedeutung des Hieronymus fiir die alttestamentliche 
Textkritik, Géttingen, 1875, pp. 8—10. 


q 
q 
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27 in aquis resplendent vultus pro- 
spicientium = Mid. Mish.** and Yalkut, ad loc. Contrast 6, not- 
ing that the Saint breaks away from the accepted interpretation 
and embraces Jewish exegesis. 

28 10o—1W—bona “eius” ; i. e., good men shall inherit the goods 
of the deceiver (who is mentioned in the first stichos) = Qimhi. 

28 21—YWE"—deserit veritatem. Sa. presents an odd analogy in 
translating YW by the Arabic 55° “to deny the true faith, ete.” 

31 filiorum qui pertranseunt ;cp. Saadia: 
“all who pass on.” 


II. The Affinities of ¥ with 347 4° 

All Targumim contain Haggada, though in varying degree. The 
Targum of Proverbs is a loose rendering of the Syriac Version*®; 
and, out of 915 verses, about three hundred are the same in both 
€ and 3. The Syriac O. T. itself may well be of Jewish origin®® 
because (1) it is essentially based on § and not on a Chuich Version, 
because (2) it originally lacked the Apocrypha and contained only 
the orthodox Jewish canon, and because (3) it betrays rabbinic 
exegesis. In considering the contacts obtaining between ¥ and 3 
€, we must understand clearly the following two facts about these 
VSS. as regards rabbinic exegesis: (1) $3, and € which follows it, 
are more valuable when independent of 6; (2) €, when deviating 
from 8, is truer to Jewish tradition than otherwise, because € has 
been exclusively in Jewish hands throughout its separate existence. 
Jerome, despite his associations with Hebraei, never mentions a 


47 §. Lee, Vetus Testamentum Syriace, London, 1823. 

48 In Migraot Gedolot, Warsaw, 1864; also Lagarde’s critical edition, 
Hagiographa Chaldaica, Leipzig, 1873. 

49 For 3 on Proverbs, see Leo Haefeli, Die Peschitia des alten Testaments, 
in Alttestamentliche Abhandlungen, Band XI, Heft I, 1927, pp. 41—44. 

50 Joshua Bloch, The Authorship of the Peshitta, Amer. Jour. of Sem. Lang. 
and Lit., XX XV, pp. 215—222; D. S. Blondheim, Les Parlers Judéo-Romains 
et la Vetus Latina, Paris, 1925, pp. LXVIII—LXIX;; Buhl, Canon and Text 
of the O. T., Edinburgh, 1892, pp. 185—187. 
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Targum, in either written or oral form. The Church Fathers often 
write of Zvpos, but to what this refers isin doubt. However, that 
¥ has affinities with the Targumim is certain. 

a) Cases of ¥ running with € against the other VSS. 

14 naw nescit labia prudentiae.” Toy 
suggests that the third person in ¥ is a scribal error, but €, IY97 
NAY"T AVNDWA, agrees with ¥ in this particular. 

18 cp. “strife” or “anger” (Lag. 
NIVW “ligitatio’’). 

23 = € NMW.5! 

b) Passages where ¥, 3 and € tally against 6. 

3 s2—INO—sermocinatio eius = 3 PW (cp. Am. 3 7 forthe 
personal contact existing between God and good men). 

8 s—iIW—loquitur “dicens.” This plus is also in 8 NMANWD 
SION) = €. 

8 10—W33 (adj.)—eligite (imperat.) = 3 13) = €. 

8 flumina (!) = 3 NAN = 

9 s—NIPN—“ut vocarent”; cp. 3 and € (Lag. 
T"37). Note the plural number of the verb and the identity of 
ut and 

11 14—INN—gubernator = 8 or € NID. ¥ is not 
the same as 6 «vBépyvnows =£ gubernatio. At 15 and 2018, 
however, ¥ reads gubernacula for this Hebrew word. 

19 MOND ignores sermones scientiae. The in- 
sertion of a negative is likewise present in 3 NTONO XYON NA 
and in ODT “OND Ndr. 

20 W'S DIN" homines misercordes “vocan- 
tur”. This passive construction is reminiscent of 3 NW3*337 NNNO 
W'S—viro qui corripientem dura cervice 


51 Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yeru- 
shalmi, and the Midrashic Literature, Choreb edition, 1926, p. 962: “&T}30—that 
which is thrown out, dirt, disgusting matter. Targ. Prov. 23 29 ed. Compl. (ed. 
Lag. 87ND, Var. ed. Wil. 

52 @, throughout Proverbs, is prone to break away from 3 and become part- 
ially assimilated to §. 
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contemnit; cp.3 Sapp 9, 3,¢ 
and the Jewish commentators agree in understanding this stichos 
as “the man who refuses correction with a stiff neck.” (¥, how- 
ever, has “corrector” instead of “correction”). 6, by assuming a 
different vocalization of MWPd reads “better is arebuking man than 
a stiff necked one.” But, even keeping the Massoretic vowels, we 
might translate: “a man who reproves but is stubborn.” Yet, 
rabbinic tradition, followed by Jerome, adheres to one interpreta- 
tion, to the exclusion of others. 

c) ¥ agrees with 3 against the other VSS. in just one instance; 
namely, at 11 JOM—ali “rapiunt non sua” 
et semper in egestate sunt; cp. S719 NYN APT NTT” FM. 
€ here attaches itself to 1, as often in Proverbs; e.g., also at 
27 15, where for § W130 OVS, 3 reads NWOT NOVI but ¢, 


III. 9 and the Hexapla 


St. Jerome was fortunate in having access to the ill-fated Hexa- 
pla of Origen, which, if not the original, was at least a very careful 
copy made under the supervision of Pamphilus.** In his writings, 
especially in the Bible commentaries, the Saint makes frequent 
mention of the Hexapla and its component parts, particularly the 
translations of Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion. These three 
Versions contain, in varying degree, rabbinic exegesis; and, apropos 
of this, note Jerome’s Preface to Job (Stummer, op. cit., 247): 
“Judaeus Aquila, Symmachus et Theodotio iudaizantes haere- 
tici.” 

a) Aquila.—According to the Jerusalem Talmud, Aquila was a 
Jewish proselyte and wrote his Version under the guidance of Rab- 
bis Eliezer and Joshua.5* Jerome, however, reports a tradition 


53 ©. Zéckler, Hieronymus — Sein Leben und Wirken, Gotha, 1865, 
p. 180: ‘““Pamphilus presbyter, tanto bibliothecae divinae flagravit amore, ut 
maximam partem Origenis voluminum sua manu scripserit, quae usque 
hodie in Caesariensi bibliotheca habentur.” 

54 Talmud Y erushalmi, Wilna, 1922, Megilla, Perek I, Halaka 9, on p. 20b: 


= 
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that R. Akiba (c. 100 A.D.) taught Aquila.5>5 The probability of 
this is enhanced by the fact that the slavishness of Aquila’s trans- 
lation is in harmony with the teachings of Akiba, who magnified 
the importance of details, stressing even the significance of syll- 
ables and letters. When the Jews rejected all translations of the 
Scriptures (other than the Targumim), an exception was made in 
the case of Aquila, which continued to be used®* by dint of its 
being xara axpiBerav®"—true to the letter of the original Hebrew. 
The only ways Jerome had of finding the definition of a Hebrew 
word in the Bible, were to ask a Hebraeus or consult the meticulous 
work of Aquila. 

In noting the relation of ¥ to a’ (Aquila), two facts must be 
borne in mind; the one that Aquila represents a school of rabbinic 
exegesis, the other that the defective remains of the Hexapla5® 
allow us to detect but a fraction of Jerome’s indebtedness to him :5® 

1 on “addatur” gratia capiti tuo= 
Xaprros TH Kepady cov. There are several 
different roots 79; one “twist,” another “accompany.” 9 and a’ 
derive 715 from the latter as against the usual exegesis. 

6 pan byn—paululum conseres manus. makes the 
construction personal, displacing the noun P3Mt by a verb; ep. a— 
meptrauBaves, Tin Sy TRS “DON” Spi and « «<pann” Sop 
JT (6 


DIN 1> ON) “Aquila, the proselyte, translated the Law be- 
fore R. Eliezer and R. Joshua; they praised him and said unto him, ‘thou art 
the fairest of men’.” There is a play on ND} (from whom Aquila, according 
to Gen. 10 2, was descended) and 715) (i. e., in M'5*5*). 

55 Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text and the Topography of the Books of 
Samuel, Oxford, 1913, pp. XL—XLI, on the authority of Com. on Is. 8 14. 

5¢ At least until 553 A.D. See Swete, An Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment in Greek, Cambridge, 1914, p. 33. 

57 Com. on Ezek. 4 15 (Vall., V, 32). Cp. Hp. 38, ad Damas., c. 12 (Vall., I, 
167) and Com. on Is. 49 (Nowack, op. cit., p. 12). 

58 Field, Origenis Hexaplorum Quae Supersunt, Oxford, 1875. 

59 Whenever ¥ treats a difficult Hebrew word in Aquila’s manner (i. e., 
by etymologizing it or otherwise being slavish to j), we may rightly suspect 
dependence on Aquila, provided that there is no evidence to the contrary. 
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7 (cp. Ps. 81 4)—in die plenae lunae = a'—eis 
Contrast 6 = 3. The ele- 
ment of ceAjvy or luna is present in Qimhi: “the first of the month 
when the ‘moon’ is covered (MODI, i. e., connecting SOD with 
r103).” Note Sa., ‘“‘on the day of sacrifice.” (AV. “the day ap- 
pointed” goes back to Rashi This is a good 
instance of rabbinic interpretation affecting Christian documents 
in the realm of O. T.) 

8 WIN —aequitas = a’-edvouia. 

b) Symmachus.—Jerome states that Symmachus was an Ebion- 
ite—one of a certain Jewish-Christian sect.*1 Geiger,? however, 
maintains that he was not only a Jew but perhaps none other than 
FOP J3 OidNI0,* the pupil of R. Meir. Of course, the objection to 
this is the default of recognition of Sym. in Jewish literature, as is 
accorded to Aquila and his translation. Geiger meets the situation 
by showing that the literalistic character of Aquila was acceptable 
to Jewry whereas the free, paraphrastic nature of Sym. was not. 
If Geiger failed to prove his point, he at least demonstrated that 
Sym. is replete with rabbinic exegesis. 

Jerome lauds Sym. in no uncertain terms and admires his in- 
genious translation into good Greek but yet catching the sense of 
the Hebrew*4—the very antithesis of slavish Aquila. This opinion 
is consistent with the fact that the Church Father adopts Sym. 
more than Aquila and Theodotion combined (at least in Proverbs). 
The following are the cases of 9 depending on Sym. as far as can 
be discovered from the fragmentary remains of the latter: 

60 WIN is problematic and is treated in ¥ thus: Pr.18 1 tempus; Job 5 12 
quod quis coepit; 6 13 necessarius; 11 1¢ and Pr. 321 lex; Job 12 16 sapientia; 
26 3 prudentia; 30 22 valide; Pr. 27 and Mic. 69 salus; Pr. 8 14 aequitas; 
Is. 28 29 iustitia. 

61 Often, however, any Jewish-Christian was dubbed “Ebionite.” 

*2 Jad. Zeit. fiir Wiss. und Leben, 1862, pp. 39—64; epitomized in the 
Hebrew Encyclopedia VII, 155. 

63 His knowledge of Greek has been inferred from Tal. Yer., Nazir, I, hal- 
aka 2. This passage is inconclusive because it merely informs us that DISD10 


knew a few simple Greek words with which most Palestinians or Syrians must 
have been familiar. 


64 Examples are collected in Field, op. cit., p. XXXI. 
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4 illam; cp.o’ (i.e. Symmachus) 
avr. BarraCw can mean (1) “lift up,” (2) “carry off,” or (3) 
“handle.” The first definition is the usual translation of §, the 
second tallies with ¥, and the third equals the interpretation 
recorded in Rosh ha-Shana, 26b: ‘““The rabbis did not know what 
750dD meant, until one day they overheard the maid of Judah 
the Prince’s household saying to a man, who was handling (JEM) 
his hair, How long will you handle (090m) your hair ?®5” » 
doubtless follows Sym., which, in turn, may have been intended 
to represent mobo, either according to its natural sense, to wit, 
“lift up;” or according to the Talmudic definition of it, namely, 
“handle.” 

5 1s—Wid “PRI” morietur “quia” non habuit 
disciplinam; cp. o’—dia amadevoiav; Rashi: np> 
(010; and Qimhi: Sapo means 
“without.” The foregoing assert that the evil man dies “because” 
he would receive no instruction as against that he simply dies 
without it. 

7 quasi agnus lasciviens. ‘“‘Agnus,” which makes 
good parallelism with Ww of the preceding stichos, may be due 
to Jerome reading Toy emends to 53y.*° “Lasciviens” 
has a curious counterpart in Sa. DIXYD, which Derenbourg**® 
translates “et comme un débauché” (Dozy®® gives DSY as “to be 
debauched”’). Saadia here falls back on his well known habit of 


Sodom mnx 
The maid’s words are Hebrew; the rest of the passage is Aramaic. The 
citation is evidence that Hebrew had not yet become extinct as a spoken 
language in Palestine. The holy tongue was used by all Judah’s household 
including the maid, who is often mentioned in the Talmud (cp. Eliezer ben 
Yehuda, Ad Ematai Dibberu ‘Ibrit, New York, 1919, p. 129). It is further- 
more interesting to note that rabbis, as early as the second or third centuries 
A. D., cleared up difficulties of classical Hebrew by observing the contem- 
porary colloquial survival of that language. We of today are prone to consider 
this method a contribution of modern philological research, but, as we see, it 
is nothing new. 
6 Supplement aux Dictionnaires Arabes, Leyden, 1881. 
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rendering a difficult Hebrew word by its Arabic homonym.®7 It 
is conceivable that Jerome knew the Arabic word from Lyddaeus,®* 
his teacher who knew Arabic.®® More likely, however, 9 is here 
derived from Sym. cxiprev “leaping, bounding.” Both lascivio 
and oxpraw can mean “to frisk about.” Sym. and ¥ agree against 
6 “like a dog” = 3 = €. 

13 «—789 WHI PR MAND—vult et non vult piger = of — 
ewtOuuei kat ov Oder oxvnpos. 


15 12—P>—pestilens = (On Aomds, see Montgo- 


87 Malter, Life and Works of Saadia Gaon, Philadelphia, 1921, p. 145. 

68 In his Preface to Job, Jerome informs us that he paid a Lyddan pre- 
ceptor, who was considered a first-class scholar among the Hebrews, no small 
sum for instruction in the holy tongue. Compare with this: “Audivi Lyddae 
quendam de Hebraeis, qui sapiens (= DM) apud illos et devrepwrns (= RIN) 
vocabatur, narrantem hujuscemodi fabulam (= midrash)” (Com. on Hab. 
215, Rahmer, op. cit., pp. 8—9). However, Lyddaeus taught the Father 
primarily translation and interpretation and only occasionally midrashim, 
one of which Jerome thought ridiculous (Krauss, Jewish Ency., VII, 116). 
Lyddaeus was, in the Saint’s estimation, both fluent and useful. He trans- 
lated Job into Greek and explained it in Latin for Jerome (Jewish Ency., 
IV, 81; and VII, 116). The latter often contradicted him and stated that he 
merely read Bible with him (ibid., VII, 116). The little just summarized is 
all we can say about his Lyddan instructor. At least one contradiction is 
patent; viz., now the Church Father says that he studied translation and 
exegesis under him, and now that he simply read in his company. This 
suggests a plurality of Lyddans in the case. It so happened that Lydda and 
Tiberias were the only intellectual centers in Palestine at the time (Graetz, 
History of the Jews, Phila., 1891, II, 623) and hence his many Hebraei came 
from those towns. 

89 Pref. to Job (Stummer, op. cit., p. 246): ““Haec autem translatio nullum 
de veteribus sequitur interpretem, sed ex ipso Hebraico, Arabicoque sermone 
et interdum Syro, nunc verba, nunc sensus, nunc simul utrumque resonabit.“ 
Rahmer (op. cit., p. 10), points that the foregoing does not indicate that 
Jerome knew Arabic and Syriac but that his Hebraeus did. Thus if ¥ las- 
civiens was suggested by the rabbi, we have a strange example of Jewish ex- 
egesis in ¥. This interpretation of DIY, in that event, may have been part of 
the lore of Arabic speaking Jewry down through Saadia’s time. 

70 Perles (Analekten zur Textkritik des alten Testaments, Munich, 1895, p. 
73) explains the 3 of 1¥53 as a survival of an old case termination; cp. 
DN INYO, PIS WT or NYS 33. EVV, “the soul of the sluggard desireth and 
hath nothing,” anticipate Perles’ suggestion. 
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mery, Daniel, International Critical Commentary, New York, 1927, 
p. 438.) 

17 2271713 —aetatem floridam facit; cp. 

18 (JI13 simplicia =o” (Syro-hexa- 
pla) TR. Cp. Sadia “like a joke.” 

19 = o’ —oduvn. 

19 mallei percutientes = 

22 ANY APy—finis = o’—iorepov = Qimhi— 
Cp. NIPY “consequence,” MS. “last” (see Jastrow, A 
Dict. of the Targumim, etc., p. 1104). Qimhi, who certainly did not 
copy Sym. or ¥, proves the Jewish nature of this interpretation. 
Though Jerome here probably follows Sym., there is always the 
possibility, in such a case, of direct dependence on a Hebraeus. 

22 = ¢’—oxavdadov. 

25 17—\pn—subtrahe; ep. o’ 

—acetum in nitro qui cantat carmina cordi pessimo; cp. o'—darep 
virpy Kai Gdwv Gouacw kapdiay NuTypay, 

25 es—ows SINN (DY MI) —dissipat pluvias; cp. o’ —diadver 
Bpoxiv (contrast “creates” or “brings forth”—so RV. and JV.). 
With o’ and ¥ are Qimhi (Y30N “W199) and Taanit, 7b: “Rain 
is withheld only because of those who speak with an evil tongue, 
in accordance with Pr. 2523.” 

c) Theodotion.—In a sense, Aquila’s Version was a dictionary; 
Symmachus’, a commentary; and Theodotion’s, a translation. In 
a great measure, 6’ (Theodotion) is a revision of 6; and, in many 
places both agree. Parts of 6’ have crept into MSS. of 6, filling 
out lacunas?? or as doublets. In the Church, the Theodotion of 
Daniel has so prevailed, that there exists but one MS. of 6.78 


71 The first four words of this verse, which we have put in parentheses, are 
taken by ¥ as part of the preceeding verse. This yields excellent homophony 
and parallelism between 7312 and 133 and between 773 O13 and 7p BY. 
This arrangement makes good sense in both verses involved. 

72 e. g., I Sam. 17 12—31 in Codex A. 

78 Pref. to Com. on Daniel (Buhl, Canon and Text of O. T., p. 155): “Tud 
quoque lectorem admoneo, Danielem non juxta LXX interpretes sed juxta 
Theodotionem ecclesias legere, qui utique post adventum Christi incredulus 


3 
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According to Irenaeus, Theodotion was a proselyte from Ephe- 
sus. Jerome, however, often calls him an Ebionite, but at other 
times writes that he was a Jew and that others call him an Ebion- 
ite.74* Whatever Theodotion may have been, his knowledge of 
Hebrew came from Jews and hence he was exposed to Jewish 
tradition. 

The following are the traceable borrowings of 9 from Theodot- 
ion: 

2 = — owrnpia. 

8 MA—quando certe lege et gyro vallabat 
abyssos; cp. T@ axpiBaCew yipov éxi rpdcwrov 

9 1s—D'ND1—gigantes = 0 — yiyavres, as against 6 yryeveis. 

12 s—mMbann—concilia = 6 — éworara against 6 (which is 
followed by $ and €), which he generally follows in dealing with 
this Hebrew word (e. g., at 1 5). 

15 ABI (AT ANTI 
thesauri magni et “‘insatiabiles;” cp. 6’ (Syro-Hexapla) 
KAI KAO. 

d)—Frequently Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion coincide. 
Below are the cases of such when followed by 9: 

21 M339” obediens loquetur “victoriam;” 
cp. — eis “‘vixos” ropevoerat. 

23 11 DORI" 2—propinquus (enim illorum) = — 
revs. O83 is thus taken in its technical connotation as a term of 
Hebrew law (cp. Ruth 4 i—3, etc.). 

26 ascella sua = —év wary and 
NNMWA“in the arm-pit” as against 6 év T@ avrod “in his 
bosom, lap” = 3. 

30 15—}i—sufficit = — apxei as against 6 ixavov, which 
in Latin would be “satis.” 

31 19—NW"33—ad fortia = a’o’’ — avdpeia. Cp. Mid. Mish., ad 

this refers to Jael who slew Sisera with no weapon other 
than a pin, by the strength of her hands.” As Derenbourg suggests 
fuit, licet eum quidam dicant Ebionitam, qui altero genere Judaeus.” Cp. 
Montgomery, Daniel, pp. 24—26. 
74 Buhl, op. cit., pp. 154 and 155. 
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(to explain Sa., ad loc.) }1W5 may have been read. 6 éai va 
ouudépovra (= £ ad utilia) does not underlie » here. 

Sometimes ¥ goes with two of the Three (a'c’6’). The instances 
of ¥ following Aquila and Symmachus are: 

6 1s it pede. Sow is most easily connected 
with “speak” (so AV.). In Neo-Hebrew, however, 5p can mean 
“erush, squeeze, rub” = “‘terit.” ¥% is ably supported by a long 
and unbroken chain of Jewish exegesis; namely, a’ — TpiBwv, 
o’ — xpoorpiBwr, 3 19372 DIM =F, Sa. “kick- 
ing,” and Rashi Sy m Widd “‘i. e., rubbing one upon 
the other.” 

13 1s—D9Y" NIN—in pace versabitur = a's’ (and, incidentally, 
Quinta)—erpyvever. This interpretation reached Qimbi: 
“he will dwell in peace” and Ralbag: nwa Toy’ 15 NIT 
“he alone will stand in peace.” The foregoing are quite dis- 
tinct from the correct “‘shall be rewarded” (EVV.). 

The cases of 9 resembling Symmachus and Theodotion are: 

21 pavor = — xai Apropos is Jero- 
me’s remark in Com. on Is. 58 3 (Nowack, op. cit., p. 12): “Me- 
lius Theodotio et Symmachus transtulerunt, quos nos in hoc loco 
secuti sumus.” 

26 1o—O™ay SDD IDwWI—et qui imponit stulto silentium 
iras mitigat; cp. 0’ —xai appova xodrous and o’— 
kai 6 ppacowy adpova dpyas That this is 
Jewish is borne out by Rashi, who, on the authority of a “midrash 
aggada,” connects 13Y with 3D" (Gen.82), which means 
“shut.”— Rashi does not specify the exact source of the above 
midrash. It must be remembered that the medieval, rabbinic 
commentators embody to a great extent, older material. While 
doing so (often subconsciously), they not infrequently omit 
mentioning their authorities. 


IV. 9 and its Relation to 6" with Reference to Jewish Interpretation 


In Jerome’s day, the Septuagint and its daughter Version, the 
Itala, had gained currency in Western Christendom. Jerome’s con- 


78 Swete, The Old Testament in Greek, Cambridge, 1895. 
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tribution to Biblical scholarship was the restoration of the Hebrew 
as the one great authority for the O. T.,”6 and, consequently, the 
relegation of 6 to secondary importance. 

The Septuagint, as is well known, was made by Jews and hence 
is a witness of early and genuine Jewish tradition. The present 
essay, however, is concerned primarily with later rabbinic exegesis, 
which Jerome could have received from his Jewish teachers, rather 
than that embodied in 6, in which every learned Christian was well 
versed. Yet, it must be borne in mind that tradition, particularly 
that of Biblical interpretation among the Jews, is tenacious. For 
this reason, 6 often coincides with Talmudic and even medieval 
rabbinic interpretation (where borrowing from 6 has certainly not 
taken place).?? Therefore, when 6, 9, and Jewish tradition are at 
one, it is possible that Jerome arrived at his translation from the 
quarter of the Hebraei rather than from 6. This possibility ap- 
pears extremely probable, when we consider his critical position 
towards 67° and his respect for the opinions of his Jewish masters 
in O. T. interpretation.”® Bearing this in mind note the following 
passages where 6, ¥ and rabbinic exegesis coincide: 


2 £ custodiet rectorum salutem = 6 
kat OnoaupiCer Tois owrnpiay. Cp. Deut. Rab., 140a, 
which tells where to find safety (— salus) or assylum: “... flee to 


76 Thus refers he to §/ as Hebraica Veritas (passim). Cp. Com. on Est. 
10 s—4: “‘Quae habentur in hebraeo, plena fide expressi” (Stummer, op. 
cit., p. 98). 

77 Aptowitzer, Rabbinische Parallelen und Aufschliisse zu Septuaginta 
und Vulgata, I: Die Biicher Samuelis, ZAW, 1909, pp. 241—252. 

78 e. g., apropos of the Septuagint of Daniel, he remarks in his Pref. to 
Dan.: “—-hoc unum affirmare possum, quod multum a veritate (i. e. {j) dis- 
cordet et recto iudicio repudiatus sit.” Cp. what he writes, in Pref. to Ps. 
(Nowack, op. cit., p. 12), against the defenders of 6 and £: ‘‘Perversissimi 
homines; nam cum semper novas exspectant voluptates et gulae eorum vicina 
maria non sufficiant, cur in solo studio Scripturarum veteri sapore contenti 
sunt.” 

79 e. g., he applies to the Hebraei’s mastery of Hebrew the proverb: 
‘Speritis in arte sua credendum est” (Condamin, op. cit., p. 3). Or again: 
“Sicubi in translatione tibi videor errare, interroga Hebraeos, diversarum 
urbium magistros consule” (ibid., p. 2). 
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the Torah! There is no hiding-place other than Torah, as it is 
written in Pr. 27.” ¥, £,6 and this midrash doubtless go back 
to the same Jewish interpretation of T°W1N in this passage. 

4 2—Mp?—donum = 6 d@pov,—taking mp> concretely (contrast 
EVV. “doctrine”). The following are some of the many rabbinic 
authorities that likewise imply a concrete meaning of mpd here. 
(1) Abot 3 18 describes mpd as ““... a precious article (presented to 
Israel by God) by which the universe was created, in accordance 
with Pr. 4 2.”’8° (2) Berakot, 5a: “Observe that God is unlike man. 
In a transaction between men, the seller is sad and the buyer joy- 
ous; but God gave Israel the Torah (i. e., mp?) and rejoiced.”’§1 
(3) Yalkut, ad loc.: “One carrying merchandise on the road, fears 
robbers; but not so with the Torah which thieves cannot take from 
one’s heart. Hence Torah is a good gift (np>).82 (4) Ralbag takes 
the trouble to define mpd as 3p. Note, especially in the first 
two rabbinic parallels, that np> refers to a gift —donum. 6 and 
¥ here reveal the exegesis of Israel’s teachers. 

12 27— TT Nd—non inveniet = 6 ovx emrevgera =3 
bapnos Xd = Sa. (This interpretation defies philo- 
logical justification. BDB.* explain JN as “set in motion,” on 
the analogy of the Arabic JM “move” or as “roast” on the basis 
of the Aramaic JW. Gen. Rab., 79a, cites a rabbinic curiosity, 
according to which JM is a conflation of "TS" and Js"). 


mpd tine inn mp > Now JD 

83 When the VSS and later Jewish exegesis agree in the book of Proverbs, 

as is the case here, we may suspect the following process: Taking 6 as the 

starting point, the later VSS and ¥ and 3 may copy it. The Targum of 

Proverbs, in turn, being asub-Version of 3, frequently reproduces 3, and 

hence the given interpretation in 6 thus eventually comes to the notice of 
Jewish expositors, who are at liberty to repeat it. 

84 Brown, Driver and Briggs, A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old 

Testament, Boston and New York, 1907, p. 355. 
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13 AON N—impietas autem “peccatorem” sup- 
plantat, i.e. reading NON 105 NON (Rashi) = MS. “A” of 6: 
Tous de aceBes pavrous roe auaptia “sin brings ‘the wicked’ 
to naught” and $ SM°ON NVM. Qimhi, too, defines 
FROM as WN. 

13 Sand “festinata” minuetur = 6 
(wera Gvouias) yiverar; i. 
reading 97121) for 779. In Erubin, 54b, this passage is explained 
as meaning: “If one studies bundlewise (MOIN MIN, i. e., too 
many subject at one time), his learning will decrease; whereas, if 
one obtains his knowledge gradually, it will increase.”®> It is 
conceivable (but the point cannot be pressed) that » and 6 read 
the 7 in 537 as NM, just as the rabbis associate 92D with MN. 
(In ¥, often 7 is confused with M, as well as } with * and 3 with 
"; as Nowack, op. cit.,*5 p. 23, points out. This shows, incident- 
ally, that Jerome read a Hebrew text in square characters.) 

17 s— WIN “stultis”; cp. 6 derrorav “appovev”. 
Interpreting W°30 as “foolish” survives among the medieval rab- 
pe e. g., Qimhi equates it with SDD, while Ralbag with Syy 

18 Poa (TMD) MANd)—omni tempore 
erit exprobrabilis = 6 év de xatp@ éroveidiatos Extras. Cp. 
Horayot, 10b: “The separated one who seeks pretexts is Lot, who 
parted from Abraham. 5593 means that his disgrace 
is disclosed (753N3 with 7) in the synagogues and academies, as 
we have learned that the Ammonite and the Moabite are restricted 
(from entering therein) forever (cp. omni tempore).”®* Note the 
similarity of “his disgrace is disclosed” and “erit exprobrabilis.” 

18 22—(3Y NYO) MWS (N8D)—mulierem “bonam” = 6 yuvaixa 
ayaOiv = 3 =. The rabbis also add “good” in 


NOX 

27 
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order to safeguard the interpretation of the passage; e.g., see 
Berakot, 8a; Yebamot, 63b; Shoher Tob,®? 151a and b. 

18 DY —vir amabilis ad societatem = Sep- 
tuagint column of Hexapla, sub asterisco,®® avyp éraipwy mpos 
ératpiav; cp. 3 NOM SOA and ¢ PIINN|T 
Qimhi, following Z, equates with Rashi: “Unto 
a man who makes friends will come a day when he will need 
them.”8® Note that all the above connect YYW with pI 
“friend” and not with Y° “evil,” as does RV.: “He that maketh 
friends doeth it to his own destruction,” and similarly JV. 

20 contumeliis; cp. 6 The 
idea of entanglement is also present in Qimhi: 7393 JAIN mam 
“he becomes mixed up in strife,” and in Ralbag: 3% 55 AS 
373 3M Sadan. Cp. above on 18 1 (p. 407). Note also 17 « 
contumeliam, reading (for Jerome’s inter- 
changing YMA, see Nowack, op. cit.,45 p.6). Nowack, p. 7, 
states that the Church Father’s renderings of such Hebrew words 
show uncertainty. The above parallels disclose the likelihood of 
rabbinic influence at work. 

22 (i. e., Ktib DW and Qre tripli- 
citer =6 cp. NIN Sy =a. The Ktib is else- 
where found only as part of the idiom nw>w wn(¥) “formerly,” 
lit. “yesterday and the day before.” The Qre means “chiefs, 
officers.” If it represent a numeral, wy “thirty’’®® is closest to 
it and not “three” or “triply,”®! as the VSS. have it. However, 


87 Buber, Midrasch Tehillim (or Schocher Tob), Wilna, 1891. 

88 ij, e., supplied by Origen to fill a lacuna in 6 in order to make 6 square 
with fj. Since Jerome wrote in Palestine, he probably used the Palestinian 
(i. e. Origenic) recension of 6: “Alexandria et Aegyptus in Septuaginta suis 
Hesychium laudat auctorem; Constantinopolis usque Antiochiam Luciani 
martyris exemplaria probat. Mediae inter has provinciae Palestinos codices 
legunt, quos ab Origine elaboratos Eusebius atque Pamphilus vulgaverunt” 
(Pref. to Chron.; Stummer, op. cit., p. 239). 

80 The thirty Egyptian proverbs of Amenemope have been neatly connect- 
ed with this section, thus favoring our reading D'W5W. See Oesterley, The 
Wisdom of Egypt and the Old Testament, London, 1927, p. 63ff. 
*1 If this tradition be right, we may keep the Ktib, D1W>w,, and consider it 
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rabbinic exegesis is in harmony with the VSS. In Megilla, 7a, 
(anent the opposition against canonizing Esther) it is related that 
Esther sent a message to the sages saying: “Inscribe me unto the 
generations.” They replied, quoting Pr. 22 20: “Lo I have written 
for thee and not ...”92. Rashi (ad loc., in Talmud) 
explains this as referring to the war of Amalek, which is mentioned 
thrice; to wit, in Ex. 17, Dt. 25 and I Sam. 16. Another corrobor- 
ation, even more interesting by dint of its being on the authority 
of Hama bar Hanina (possibly Jerome’s Baranina, see p. 388), is 
present in Lam. Rab., 99b (on Lam. 3 1): The words which Jere- 
miah wrote “such as these” (cp. Jer. 36 32) are the three occur- 
ences of the word A>°‘8 in Lamentations (which book tradition 
ascribes to the pen of Jeremiah), as is implied by Pr. 22 20, con- 
struing as “Ow AWN” OI7.—Rashi expounds WY as 
the “threefold” canon; viz., the Law, Prophets and Hagiographa. 
Mid. Mish. illustrates this verse with a prolix catalogue of “‘triads.®*” 
It would be easy to augment the number of rabbinic references 
supporting the interpretation of as “triply.” We cannot, 
in such a case, dogmatically assert that » copies 6 or £ and with- 
out more ado, dispense with the role of the Hebraei such as 
Baranina. 

26 = 6 = 3 cp. € 
NOWIPT “the way of truth.” This interpretation may be due to 
confusion with the Aramaic 8°57 or "37 “clear, pure.” 

28 autem comessatores “pascit;” cp. 6 ds 
de “romaiver” acwriav and — véu(wv) cupBoroxorovs. 

29 MYN—qui autem “‘nutrit” scorta = 6 os dé rommaiver 


a Semitic adverbial accusative of WioY ending in D1 (cp. ONNB, ete.), which, 
accordingly would mean “triply.” True it is that this would be a hapax leg- 
omenon; but, examples of such are nothing unusual in the book of Proverbs. 
nd indw ond snow ond andy 
75302 

2Q7* 
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aépvas OF a’ — mopvas; cp. 3 XYIN. Qimhi suggests 
OF (= ¥). 

30 = 6 —adrécrwp = 3 NIIN “fighter, 
great cock” =@ NDIN or “MII “cock.” The opinions of 
scholars differ regarding this hapax legomenon. In favor of the 
VSS. are Syr. and Arabic “‘starling,’ which afford 
partial support for VSS. “cock.” 

31 cp. 6 xdaivas and a’6’ (Syro- 
Hexapla) NMWN. The foregoing associate with 
the numeral O°3Y; cp. Tanhuma, II, 109a, where the passage is 
said to refer to the many “pairs” connected with the Bible and 
Judaism.** Also note Rashi (in YIP ‘NPN, Warsaw, 1887) 
own “clad doubly.” 

31  wYy—congregaverunt “divitias” =6 éxrijoavro 
Tov =€; cp. Sanhedrin, 20a: mM 
(N.B.: Joseph and Boaz are two classical examples of O. T. pluto- 
crats.) All the above render Sn as “wealth.” 


V. » and Rabbinic Exegesis in Dealing with Textual and 
Philological Problems 

Etymology, word-division, vocalization, Qre and Ktib, etc. are 
vital parts of O. T. exegesis; for, it is just these that control inter- 
pretation. The Massoretic apparatus has attempted to settle most 
of these matters, but Jerome lived and wrote when this great work 
was still in the making ard in oral form. Therefore, if the Father 
anticipates the dicta of the Massora in passages capable of various 
interpretations, the influence of Baranina, Chaldaeus, Lyddaeus or 
another of his Jewish instructors may very likely be at work. In 
view of Jerome’s own testimony; to wit, that he follows the rab- 
binic interpretation of the Hebraica Veritas (e. g., “Sicubi ergo 
editio mea a veteribus discrepat, interroga quemlibet Hebraeorum,“‘ 
Adv. Ruf. II, Rahmer, op. cit., p. 15), it is not surprising that ¥ 
actually is closer to #, or the textus receptus, than any other 
ancient Version (Nowack, op. cit., p. 55; Stummer, op. cit., pp. 123 


WYN Wy .p syn payn 
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to 124). This fact alone is sufficient evidence to establish the great 
dependence of the Church Father on his teachers, the Hebraei. 
Below, however, we note some of the passages where ¥ represents 
Jewish, but non-Massoretic interpretation. It is obvious that the 
rabbis often differed with one another. A familiar example is the 
mutual opposition that existed between the school of Hillel and 
that of Shammai. The Massoretes, in dealing with a given verse 
or word, had to accept one and only one reading, even though 
several others, in addition, had been held by Jewish expositors. 
With this understanding of non-Massoretic rabbinic exegesis, we 
may proceed: 

Instead of transliterating proper names, Jerome frequently 
translates them according to their derivations (cp. Stummer, op. 
cit., p. 113); thus at 30 “NI “AI—Verba Congregantis 
filit Vomentis = Jewish interpretation: e. g., Rashi, Qimhi, Ral- 
bag, Ex. Tanhuma 73a. As a typical example, we cite Ex. Rab., 
138b: JS PM AW ADT “IT “the words of 
him who assembled the words of the Law and vomited them forth.” 

In 31 2, 3 occurs thrice and is generally translated as an Arama- 
ism meaning “son.”’ Jerome ascribes a Hebrew etymology to it 
and translates “37D quid dilecte mi, deriving it from A “purify, 
select” (BDB.). Cp. Lev. Rab., 19a: “R. Hosea declared that 7 
‘33 is not written here but instead "3 19; and, accordingly, the 
reference is to the commandments and admonitions of the Law, 
which is called pure (3).”95 Sanhedrin, 70b, however, fuses this 
midrashic interpretation with the Aramaic explanation: ,,May I 
have an industrious son (= Aramaic 13), well rounded in the Law 
and worthy of prophecy.’’% 

Occasionally, by dividing a word in two, the Church Father 
arrives at an interesting translation: 


(1)—30 cum quo est Deus “O8 
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(Zohar,®? I, 76a) “YN”? WON (Ex. Tanhuma, 73a). 
The foregoing split the proper name SNTN into Os CAN. 

(2)—30 est rex qui resistat®® es (read- 
ing NNP"N). This word-division is implied in Rosh ha-Shana, 14b, 
and in the commentary }}OY Py on Lam. Rab., 106a. Particularly 
interesting is Sa. MYO ONIP ND “et de méme le roi, 
il ne faut pas lui résister.” The Eastern Massora has INP" (two 
words). 

Jerome’s § differed from 4 not only in regard to word-division 
but even regarding the consonants themselves. Thus at 21 «— 
£ laqueos mortis = 6 wayidas Oavarov. The casual 
observer might conclude that ¥ is here unfaithful to the “Hebraica 
Veritas” in favor of 6 £. However, Rashi states that he had before 
him MD ‘wpid, which is what 6, £ and ¥ read. Another instance 
of 9 representing a copy of §, diverging as to consonants from the 
textus receptus, is at 12 2s—T3NI TWI—#ter autem devium; cp. 6 
dé “the way of the venemous” 
or “‘vindicative,” and NIMYT MUN (Lag. SINSNT 
Perles (Analekten zur Teaxtkritik d. A. T., 1895, p. 87) ingeniously 
supposes JYfj, or more accurately the plural D‘3YN3, to underlie 
6. We may adopt this suggestion as a possible explanation of ¥. 
This reading forces moby, of the following stichos, to be taken as 
mise by 6 3 as do also several extant Hebrew MSS.° 

The Saint’s MS. of §, though unvocalized, had matres lectionis 
or vowel letters (which he calls vocales!), as is obvious from his 
Com. on Is. 38 15 (Vall., IV, 473): “Media enim vocalis litera vaw 
si ponatur inter duas samach, legitur sus et appellatur equus; si jod 


87 Zohar, Wilna, 1911. 

%8 For Dip with DY in the sense of resistere, see Ps. 94 16. 

%° For variant readings of the Hebrew, see Ginsburg, The Old Testament, 
London, 1926; and Kittel, Biblia Hebraica, Leipzig, I, 1905, II 1906. We 
should bear in mind that when ¥ does not square with M, Jerome, neverthe- 
less, may well be following a Hebrew MS, which differs from our textus 
receptus. We must further be on our guard against attributing inner Vul- 
gate corruptions to Jerome. The critical edition of ), now being prepared by 
the Catholic Church, will emend many errors that arose in the copying and 
recopying of the Vulgate. 
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legitur sis, et hirwndo dicitur.”’ At 23 10, 9 implies a non-Massor- 
etic, but withal a rabbinic mater lectionis: Oty (133 3ON->x)— 
parvulorum (reading Oy; cp. Is. 49 15 and 65 20). The Mishna,1° 
Peah, 5 6 and 7 s, cites this word as D’1y. The yod is incompat- 
ible with the Massoretic vocalization. Jer. Tal.,1° Peah 5 6, p.27b, 
would point the Mishna O°>{p; referring, according to R. Jeremiah, 
to OND “Sty “those who went up from t;” or, as R. Joseph 
would have it, to PMY NNO? 
“those who ‘went down’ from (i. e., who lost) their wealth,—an 
ironical expression like calling a blind man ‘great of light’.” In 
Sifra,12 the same stichos is quoted as 133 Nd, but 
the context shows that the citation is from the Mishna, loc. cit., 
and hence constitutes no additional evidence.—In passing, note 
that the Hebrew Encyclopedia (ON"W* “IN), VIL, p. 155, states 
that Symmachus reads Field,** however, records no such 
reading. 

Jerome used an unvocalized copy of §, and so at times assumes 
vowels differing from those now found in 4.1 Below are selected 
cases of y implying rabbinic but non-Massoretic vowels: 

12 19 Ww —melior est pauper et sufficiens sibi; 
cp. 6 xpeicowy avnp év arisia dovAevww and $ N13) 3D 
MWD All the foregoing read TRY}, as noted by 
Nowack (op. cit., p. 53). i 

12 indicat iram suam = 6 efayyéda 
and o’ — adrou, all reading YIP. 

12 19 autem testis est repentinus = 6 paptus 
de taxvs = $ NITION N71, all reading Ty}. Cp. Is. 30 s where 
VSS. read for a 

14 1s YT DOM eapectabunt astuti scientiam =a'— 


100 Choreb edition, New York and Berlin, 1923—1924. 
101 Talmud Yerushalmi, Wilna, 1922. 
102 Isaac Hirsch Weiss, Sifra, Vienna, 1862, p. 88a: NNN 75359 mon 


Prolegomena 
to a Greek-Hebrew Hebrew-Greek Index to Aquila, Philadelphia, 1916, pp. 85ff. 


103 Even the literalist, Aquila, deviatesfrom #l; cp. Reider, 
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ywoow = Ralbag NYT “the 
wise wait to find knowledge.” All presuppose S1A3* (cp. Job 36 2; 
note also 3, which has this sense in common Syriac usage). @ 
WWAD is properly “they will crown, surround” while 1A} is “they 
will wait for, expect.” ¥ follows a non-Massoretic interpretation, 
to which Jewish exegetes resorted during a period at least as long 
as that between Aquila and Ralbag. 

21 14—1BD'—eatinguit = o’ — oBéoe, reading as also € 
NOYTD. 

24 = o’ — reading YY. 

cuitur, et homo exacutt faciem amici sut; i. e., taking IM (bis) verb- 
ally as do 6 3 1% also. y and @ read, in the first case, TN; 
whereas 6 and 3, 7fJ*.1° The prepositional prefix of 5y133 favors 
¥ and g. All VSS. read iJ}? in the second stichos. Hama bar 
Hanina, thought to be Baranina, Jerome’s Hebrew teacher (p. 388), 
interestingly enough interprets this verse like ¥: “A knife can be 
sharpened only by the side of another knife; so too a scholar can 
be sharpened only by a fellow scholar” 1°¢ (Gen. Rab., 82a). 

¥ (at least in Proverbs) generally goes with the Qre against the 
Ktib; e. g., at 20 20 (against 6, but with € and Saadia), 20 21 
(with 6 3 @ o'@ and the rabbinic commentators),!°? 23 26, and 
26 2 (against VSS. but with Zohar, I, 175a). However at 20 4, 
» = Ktib; and in a single verse, to wit 6 13, 9 runs now with the 
Qre and now with the Ktib. The passages where Jerome departs 
from the older VSS. in adopting the Qre, are evidence of the Father 


104 gidnpos cidnpov dkiver dvnp 8€ mapokive. mpdcwmov éraipov. 
mas wd 
105 Or Ih’. M, but for the accent, could be this form with improper patah 
for sere in a closed syllable. 

106 PR RINT ID kon Im Sma nnp xen 
Sma tinny ps Jo by xdx 
23 

107 The Jews regard the Qre alone as authentic. 


* 
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adopting rabbinic exegesis; for, the Qre is merely one of the ways 
in which the rabbis came to express Bible interpretation. 

Conclusion.—On the foregoing pages, the reader has observed a 
classified list of parallels between the Vulgate of Proverbs and 
rabbinic exegesis. Although the evidence, on the whole, is of a 
cumulative character, we have noted some absolutely certain cases 
of Jerome borrowing directly from his Jewish masters. Thus, it 
has been demonstrated that if the Church Father were asked how 
he came to translate ION, at 8 30, cuncta componens,'* he would 
have replied: “Hebraeus, qui me in Scripturis erudivit, ita legi 
posse asseruit.” Also it has been proved that St. Jerome’s render- 
ing of MOIW as acervus Mercurii, came from one of his Hebraei, 
possibly from Baranina himself! 

Because Jerome incorporated much of the older Versions into 
the Vulgate, and because all the Versions represent Jewish tradi- 
tion to some extent, some Jewish exegesis has reached the Vulgate 
through the Versions. However, we have noted that when the 
Vulgate, the older Versions and rabbinic exegesis agree, it is often 
probable that the Father is following instruction, which was person- 
ally imparted to him by his Jewish teachers (e. g., Baranina; see 
on 22 20, on 27 17). 

The numerous examples of Jerome pronouncing the same ex- 
egesis as latter rabbis (against the Versions), prove the antiquity 
of midrashim, that would otherwise be considered late (cp. on 3 27). 
Graetz long ago showed that studying the Church Fathers is pre- 
requisite to putting the Haggada in its proper perspective: “Wir 
werden namlich sehr oft auf Sentenzen stoBen, die man auf den 


108 The fact that there is a shade of difference between cuncia componens and 
(8M3" see note 25) does not militate against our theory that Jerome follows 
a Hebraeus. Indeed, sometimes the Father jumbles up the midrashim, that 
the rabbis told him. A convincing instance of this is present at II Sam. 
23, 8, where, in ¥ ISP IY Ni is rendered ipse est quasi tenerrimus ligns 
vermiculus. Cp. Mo’ed Qaton, 16b: “When he sat and busied himself with 
the Torah, he made himself pliant like the worm; but when he went out to 
battle, he hardened himself like wood.” Aptowitzer, op. cit., p. 252, properly 
remarks: “Hieronymus hat diese Agada entweder umgedeutet oder miBver- 
standen, beides bei ihm nicht selten.” 


| 
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ersten Blick als subjective Einfalle einer jiingern Autoritat halten 
méchte, die aber doch bereits bei altern Kirchenvitern in ausge- 
pragter Gestalt vorkommen” (op. cit., p. 311). 

This essay adds a grain or two of substantiation to the thesis of 
Krauss (which Condamin emphatically denies, op. cit., pp. 5 and 
20); to wit, that ““Jerome’s exegesis is Jewish in spirit, reflecting 
the methods of the Palestinian haggadists” (Jewish Encyclopedia, 
VII, p. 117). 
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MIDRASH IN THE PROPHETS 


ROBERT GORDIS 
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I. Until quite recently, all students of Hebrew literature assumed 
a wide and impassable chasm between the Bible and the literary 
products of post-canonical Judaism. For reasons that need not 
concern us here, the Bible was looked upon as the culminating 
point in the spiritual history of Israel; all that came after was an 
inferior sequel. Vivid and forceful contrasts were drawn between 
the noble, free-flowing spirit of the Prophets and the confined, 
petty legalism of the Rabbis; between the great poetry of Israel’s 
Golden Age and the unadorned prose or artificial poetry of later 
periods; between the classic purity of the language of the Bible 
and its degenerate offspring, that graceless, hybrid idiom known 
as Rabbinic Hebrew. 

This attitude is now rapidly being out-moded. Deeper researches 
have laid bare the intimate and organic connection between “He- 
braism” and “Judaism.” We are now becoming increasingly aware 
that the same spirit animates both and that the difference are to 
be accounted for as the normal variations in the life-history of any 
organism. The germ of much that is characteristically “Rabbinic” 
is to be sought in the Bible. Conversely, the entire course and 
development of Biblical ideals and institutions must be studied in 
the Mishnic and post-Mishnic periods. 

In this paper we seek to establish one more bond of union be- 
tween Hebraism and normative Judaism. We hope to prove the 
existence of that most characteristic genre of the Rabbis—the 
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Midrash—in Biblical times and its utilization by the Prophets. 
From such a study we hope to gain more than merely a truer 
exegesis of several passages, important as that is. There will 
emerge another aspect of the spirit and literary structure of Pro- 
phecy, as well as a recognition of the essential truth of the Talmudic 
dictum that makes Prophet and Scribe two links in the same, un- 
broken chain of tradition. 

II. The Midrashic form may be analyzed into two elements, 
one—legend—common to all peoples, the other, restricted almost 
entirely to Jewish literature. Legend is the result of two com- 
plementary impulses, a poetical and narrative fancy innate in man, 
and an equally fundamental curiosity. Primitive man seeks to 
account for his environment, the sun, the moon, the rainbow, and 
the storm, by producing nature myths. His interest in the tradi- 
tions of his race leads him to fill in the many gaps in his know- 
ledge, in the same manner. The stories of young Abraham in 
Terah’s idol-shop, or Alfred the Great in the old woman’s hut, or 
George Washington and the cherry-tree, bear witness to the wide 
prevalence of the “‘personality”’ legend. 

Legend is, as we have said, common to all nations. In the case 
of the Jewish people, however, it was usually subjected to a re- 
working before it became a typical Midrash. When the folk-tale 
is linked up to a Biblical verse in some homiletic fashion and a 
moral lesson is drawn for the edification of the audience, we have 
a full-fledged Midrash. We may call the first the expansion- 
element; the second, the interpretation-element. It must be added 
that this analysis is not always applicable. In many instances, 
only the first element exists; this may be called the “incomplete” 
as against the “complete” type of Midrash. 

III. The propensity to Midrash in the Old Testament has not 
been altogether unnoticed, especially in the case of the Book of 
Chronicles. If we except certain auxiliary sources which the 
Chronicler may have used,! the book may aptly be called a Mi- 
drash to Kings. The expansion-element is evident in the large 
amount of additional information supplied regarding the lives of 

1 CE. Driver: Intr. to Literature of O. T., 12 ed. pp. 527—533. 
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the Davidic kings, the institution of the Levitical choruses, and 
the Temple functionaries. Scarcely less apparent is the interpret- 
ation-element. The central purpose of the Chronicler is the glori- 
fication of the Temple worship and its protectors, the kings of 
Judah, and to this aim the entire history is subservient. 

The Midrashic character of Chronicles has been recognized by 
scholars for decades. Yet the existence of Midrashim in pre-exilic 
Israel and its use by the Prophets have been altogether overlooked. 

IV. The difficult twelfth chapter of Hosea is a case in point. 
To follow the connection and meaning in all the details is almost 
impossible.? Yet the drift of the passage is unmistakable. The 
prophecy is a comparison between the life of Jacob and that of 
his descendants, and an attempt to trace their propensities to sin 
and wickedness in the life-history of their ancestor.* The Penta- 
teuchal story of Jacob’s life, while not necessarily laudatory, is 
far from being unfavorable to the Patriarch. In its familiar version, 
it could not serve Hosea’s purpose. Boldly disregarding the con- - 
ventional form, the prophet interprets it in a new and unfamiliar 
light, so as to bring home a moral lesson to his audience—the exact 
procedure of the Darshan (homilectic preacher) to-day. 

The first fragment of the Midrash meets us in v. 4: 

That Hosea here — a reproach is plain by the preceding verse: 
yom apy dy oy 30, as well as by his use 
of the verb Py, which, in the two other passages where it occurs 
(Gen. 27 s6; Jer.9 3), always means “attack insidiously, over- 
reach.” In Genesis 25 26, Jacob’s seizing of Esau’s heel is describ- 
ed non-committally as Hosea, however, 
uses the verb apy with its sinister implications, the same word 
used by Esau in his wrath (Gen. 27 36) OOYH mM Japyr. The 
verse ought therefore to be rendered: 


2 Cf. Harper’s commentary in the ICC series, ad loc. 

3 Cf. Harper p. 379: “Jacob’s supplanting of his brother in the womb be- 
fore birth indicates that fatal characteristic of the nation, which, as exhibited 
again and again in its history, has now reached the point at which punish- 
ment must be administered. This reference clearly carries with it reproach.” 
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In the womb he overreached his brother, and in his prime* he 
contended with God. 

Here we have the very essence of Midrash - what we have called 
the interpretation-element. In the verse following, we find the 
other characteristic of Midrash, the expansion-element: 

oy IT ON 
He strove with an angel and prevailed ; he wept and made supplication 
to him; 
At Bethel he would find him; and there he would speak with him. 

In Genesis we are told that the angel asked: My ‘3 ‘smb 
“WW (32 27). We find no mention of his weeping or of any pro- 
mise to meet Jacob at Bethel. These details are noteworthy 
examples of the expansion-element in its purity. The exact con- 
nection of the verses here becomes confused,® but we meet with 
another strand of the Jacob Midrash in v. 13: 

And Jacob fled to the field of Aram, and Israel served for a wife and 
for a wife he guarded (the flocks). 

Here Jacob’s serving Laban for Rachel, while not inherently 
sinful, is contrasted with the Lord’s far more exalted action in 
taking Israel out of Egypt under the guidance of His prophet: 
prophet did the Lord bring Israel out of Egypt, and by a prophet was 
he guarded. 

This is all that is extant of this Midrash. It is idle to speculate 
as to whether these are quotations from an independent work 
utilized by Hosea or merely a Midrashic expansion written by the 
prophet to suit his needs at the moment. Perhaps the seemingly 
pointless Midrash in v. 5 would seem to favor the former alter- 
native. Yet it does seem clear that we have here a fragment of a 
much larger prophecy and its accompanying Midrash. Notwith- 
standing the difficulties with which Hosea is replete, and our 


4 Cf. Ehrlich, Randglossen ad. loc. 
5 Cf. Ehrlich ad loc. for an ingenious attempt to restore the connection. 
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chapter is no exception, we have succeeded in discovering both 
elements of the Midrashic form in the eighth pre-Christian century. 

V. Another Midrashic allusion in the Prophets is to be found in 
The phrase NYAY is lacking in LXX, 
and so scholars from Lowth downwards have excised it as a gloss.® 
Even those scholars who accepted the phrase as genuine generally 
overlooked the definite article before DYO" and rendered “‘seven- 
fold, as the light of seven days.”’” 

To the writer it would seem that we have here an allusion to an 
ancient Midrash. The Creation story in Genesis 1 speaks of the 
light as having been created on the first day, while the sun, moon, 
and stars were created on the fourth. What was this primal light 
that existed before the heavenly “lights” came into existence ? 
Speculation was rife on this point in earliest times, for we meet 
the answer in varying form, but with unceasing persistence, in the 
Apocalyptic literature, in Philo, in the Talmud, the Midrashim, 
and the Liturgy.® The light that preceded the creation was a super- 
natural light of marvelous effulgence and power, which the Al- 
mighty hid (33) because he foresaw the sinfulness of later genera- 
tions. We shall content ourselves with one typical quotation from 
B. Hagigah 12a: 


“The light that the Holy One, Blessed be He, created on the first 


® Wade, Ehrlich, and many others. Dillmann, Delitzsch recognize the 
possibility of its being original. 

7 So Vulgate, Ibn Ezra, Ottley. Kimhi, followed by Delitzsch, interprets 
“the light of the seven days (sc. of the week),” a rather inept figure. Maim- 
onides (as quoted by Kimhi ad loc.) understood it a3 a reference to the 
seven days of the dedication of Solomon’s Temple, though we are told that 
the festivities lasted fourteen days (I Kings 8 65). 

8 The references are given in detail in L. Ginzberg: Legends of the Jews 
vol. V., notes 19, 100. 
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day (was so bright) that a man could see from one end of the earth 
to the other. But when the Holy One beheld the generation of the 
Flood and the generation of the Dispersion, and saw that their 
deeds would be corrupt, He hid it; and that for the righteous in 
the world to come.” 

Our verse seems a clear reference to this preternatural light. 
The phrase in question should be rendered “the light of the sun 
shall be sevenfold, like the light of the Seven Days (of Creation).”® 
This obvious explanation is to be found in Genesis Rabba c. 3. 
It also lies at the basis of the prayer recited at the Sanctification 
of the Moon, where our verse is paraphrased thus: AAT TWN 

The long chain of Midrash is thus re-enforced by another and 
most important link. In this detail as well, the Bible assumes its 
rightful place as the fountain-head of Jewish literature. These 
examples of Midrash by no means exhaust this literary form in the 
Bible, but they are of particular significance in illustrating once 
again the continuity of the Jewish spirit as manifested through- 
out history in Prophet, Scribe and Rabbi. 

® Since writing the above, I have discovered this interpretation in the 
Hebrew commentary on Isaiah Or Bahir, by S. Berman, Vilna 1903. 
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KARL BUDDE 
UNIVERSITAT MARBURG 


ON diesen Versen hat uns Hans Schmidt eine neue Herstel- 

lung, Auslegung und Ubersetzung geschenkt.1 Sein Haupt- 
anliegen dabei ist, die Jesajanische Herkunft des Stiickes, die er 
mit Duhm auch in seinem Kommentar festgehalten hatte, gegen- 
iiber den meisten Neueren seit Stade zu verteidigen. Mir scheint 
das Wichtigste und Erfreulichste an dieser seiner neuen Behand- 
lung etwas, was er selbst erst ganz am SchluB (S. 10) in einer ein- 


zigen Zeile feststellt; ich fithre sie wértlich an, in ihrem Zusammen- 
schlu8 mit den beiden vorhergehenden Zeilen: ,,Die Gedichte, in 
deren Kreis wir das von uns Betrachtete gestellt haben, gehéren 
simtlich in die Zeit des Sanherib-Sturmes. Wir werden auch Jes. 
8 of. aus dieser Zeit herzuleiten haben.“ Damit berichtigt der Ver- 
fasser sein friiheres Urteil. Denn in seinem Kommentar? steht das 
Stiick unter ,,Gedichte und Prophetenspriiche iiber den syrisch- 
ephraemitischen Krieg,“ und zwar an der iiberlieferten Stelle, zwi- 
schen 8 s—s und 811—15, wird auch in dem Eingangssatz der Aus- 
legung mit dem ihm vorhergehenden Stiick ausdriicklich in innere 
Verbindung gebracht. Heute hebt er es aus diesem Zusammenhang 
heraus und setzt es in dem Lebenswerk des Propheten um volle 


1 Stromata, Festgabe des akademisch-theologischen Vereins zu GieBen 
im Schmalkaldener Kartell anlaBlich seines 50. Stiftungstages, Leipzig 
1930, S. 3—10. 

2 Die groBen Propheten iibersetzt und erklart, Gottingen 1915, S. 78. 

28 
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33 Jahre spiiter an. Das bringt den groBen Gewinn mit sich, daB 
nun 8 5—s und 811 zusammenriicken und nicht ferner durch einen 
mit beiden véllig unvereinbaren Spruch von einander gesprengt 
werden. Zu Eingang seines Aufsatzes erteilt der Verfasser mir das 
Lob, da8 man ,,meine Bemerkungen zu den Prophetentexten nie- 
mals ohne Gewinn lese“. Es sollte mich freuen, wenn ich durch 
meine Auslegung der Verse in dem kleinen Buche Jesaja’s Er- 
leben,* von der Schmidt als ,,der letzten eingehenden Behandlung“ 
ausgeht, dazu hatte beitragen diirfen, ihn von dem Irrtum seiner 
friiheren Ansetzung zu iiberzeugen. 

Mit diesem groBen Gewinn kénnte ich mich begniigen; denn der 
geschlossene Zusammenhang der Denkschrift Jesajas bleibt mir 
von allem das Wichtigste. Da8 das Stiick etwa an anderer Stelle 
von Jesajas Hand stammen kénnte, habe ich a. a. O. (8. 80) selbst 
in Erwagung gezogen; ich habe es abgelehnt, weil — ganz abge- 
sehen von den formellen Bedenken — Jesaja ,,nirgends so be- 
dingungslos dem Volke Israel Jahwes Schutz gegeniiber der gan- 
zen Welt zugesagt hat‘. Das bleibt richtig; aber trotzdem kann 
man zugeben, daB fiir eine Episode der Sanherib-Zeit mit dem aus 
ungezahlten Vélkern ausgehobenen Heere der Weltmacht — vgl. 
Kap. 22 1—14 und Kap. 29 1—s — und als ein Einzelspruch unter 
vielen, die ihn erlaéuterten und erginzten, unser Stiick in Jesajas 
Munde dem Sinne nach nicht undenkbar wire. 

Aberdaneben wird es doch nicht iiberfliissig sein, auch die Fassung 
des Spruchs naher ins Auge zu fassen, zumal Hans Schmidt dazu 
Neues und Besseres meint bieten zu kénnen, und ich doch auch 
dies und jenes pro domo einzuwenden habe. Nicht ohne Humor 
bespricht Schmidt im Eingang seines Aufsatzes meine Behandlung 
der Verse. Ich erschrak vor mir selbst angesichts der Plerophorie 
meines Verdammungsurteils, als ich bei Schmidt dessen Anfiih- 
rung las: ,,Ténende Gemeinpliatze, handwerksmafig klappende* 
Verszeilen, prahlerische Wiederholung und hohles Pathos.“ Erst 


3 J. E., eine gemeinverstandliche Auslegung der Denkschrift des Pro- 
pheten (Kap. 6 1—9 6), Gotha 1928. 


“ So bei mir S. 80, nicht ,,klappernde“, wie es irrtiimlich bei Schmidt 
heiBt. 


| 
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als ich sah, daB das zweite Paar davon eine reichliche Seite spater, 
auf §. 81, sich findet, an richtiger Stelle und aus neuem AnlaB, 
durfte ich mich dariiber beruhigen. Und nun zu den Einzelheiten. 
Die Anderung des schwierigen ersten Wortes 394 in 3973 nach 
LXX yvore,> wodurch zugleich der volle Parallelismus mit dem 
INI} der folgenden Zeile hergestellt wird, lehnt Schmidt ab 
und versteht seinerseits IY") als impt. Kal von Y¥\. Ich meine, 
er sollte dann nicht eine Analogiebildung nach Y’Y annehmen, 
sondern einfach {Y"] sprechen, wie denn 13% und %Op haufig 
genug vorkommen. * Aber diese einzige Kal-Form anzunehmen, 
neben massenhaften Hiphil-Formen, worunter allein 14 Impera- 
tive in derselben Bedeutung, scheint mir doch sehr gewagt. Und 
wenn die Vertreter des 3) dadurch, wie Schmidt hervorhebt, ge- 
nétigt werden, das erste 4AM zu streichen oder zu andern, so kommt 
er selbst kaum leichter davon, da er nun das Parallelwort 1487 
andern oder mindestens umdeuten mu8. Sein Vorschlag dafir 
aber scheint mir besonders bedenklich zu sein. Er gewinnt aus 
Dtn. 23 14 — dies die einzige Stelle — ein Substantivum Jix, 
das er als die Zusammenfassung von ,, Waffen“ und ,,Schanzzeug“ 
(des einzelnen Kriegers) und damit als ,,die Riistung in ihrer Ge- 
samtheit“ meint verstehn zu diirfen. Von diesem Substantivum 
aber leitet er ein nirgends bezeugtes Verbum — wie es scheint, 
bleibt er beim Hiphil — in der Bedeutung ,,zur Riistung greifen“ 
ab, das ,,in der Mitte stehen wiirde zwischen dem Alarmsignal (11) 
und dem pies, dem Anlegen der Waffen (8J\I) auf 
der andern Seite‘. Aber wie konnte er nur iibersehen, was in allen 
neueren zum Deuteronomium—Kénig macht eine 
Ausnahme—gebucht wird, daB LXX in Dtn. 23 14 ERS wy mit 
éxi tis Covns cov wiedergibt, Hieronymus mit in balteo! Ich hatte, 
ehe ich zu Versionen und Kommentaren griff, am Texte bereits die 
Berichtigung TN ,an deinem Giirtel, deinem Koppel“ voll- 
zogen, die allein einen verstandigen Sinn gibt. Dann aber fand 


5 Bei mir verschrieben in yrade. 
6 Ware das Schaufelchen als ein Gegenstand unter vielen eingefiihrt, so 
wirde man 7383 oder J3I8 DY erwarten; auch miiBte Anweisung gegeben 
28* 
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ich diese Herstellung schon von Steuernagel geboten und in seine 
Ubersetzung aufgenommen, wie denn auch seit Dillmann die Kom- 
mentare die Riickiibersetzung des Cwvy der LXX in WX nicht 
vermissen lassen. Damit fallt fiir H. Schmidts Erklaérung jede 
Stiitze dahin, und es muB, solange nichts Besseres geboten wird, 
bei dem ,,und horchet‘‘ des Textes bleiben.” Dafiir aber und fiir 
die Unrichtigkeit des ihm vorausgehenden ersten IM spricht 
auch noch ein anderes, da8 namlich hinter ihm die Parallele zu 
diesem WM fehlt. ,,Blast Alarm, ihr Volker, und brecht zu- 
sammen! Riistet euch, all ihr Weiten der Erde!‘‘ — so Schmidts 
Ubersetzung — ist kein ausreichender Parallelismus. Den hatte 
ich fiir das bisherige Verstandnis dieser Zeilen hergestellt, indem 
ich THT fiir WM einsetzte.* DaB das ,,eine starke Entleerung 
des Textes“ zur Folge hatte, wie Schmidt meint, ist doch das 
Gegenteil von dem offenbaren Tatbestand. Denn, was Schmidt 
durch seine Umdeutungen gewinnt mit seinem: 


Blast Alarm, ihr Vélker, 
und brecht zusammen! 
Riistet euch, all ihr Weiten der Erde! 


sind nur anderthalb verfriihte Wiederholungen der beiden folgen- 
den Zeilen: 
Tut die Waffen um 
und brecht zusammen! 
Tut die Waffen um 
und brecht zusammen! 


sein, es aus deren Bestande mitzunehmen. Nur, daf der Mann es ohnedies 
eben am Koppel, zur Hand hat, erklart den Wortlaut. 

7 Wie unwahrscheinlich es ohnehin ist, da der so haufige Anruf 33°}8i7 in 
einer ganz anderen Bedeutung sollte verwendet sein, wie sicher sich dadurch 
MiBverstandnis einstellen muBte, mag am Rande vermerkt sein. 

8 Aber nicht "!, wie Schmidt S. 5 aus Versehen mich schreiben 1aBt. 
Vielmehr umschreibe ich S. 81 die Konsonanten ganz unmiBverstandlich 
jhdw. Der fiinfte Konsonant vermindert sehr erheblich die der Identitat 
nahekommende graphische Leichtigkeit meiner Ersatzlesart. Und 1"yM° da- 
fir einzusetzen, ist nicht der geringste Anla8, da diese schlechtere Schrei- 
bung sich nur 3mal gegen rund 90 der anderen findet. 

® Ich gebe Schmidt’s eigene Ubersetzungen auf S. 8. 
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die doch mit ihrem doppelten Vortrag des Guten schon reichlich 
genug tun. Dafiir aber gibt er véllig preis die schéne Einfiihrung: 
Vernehmt’s, ihr Volker, zumal, 
Und horchet, alle Fernen der Erde:1 


Da ist also das ,,Entleeren“ ganz auf seiner Seite. Freilich scheint 
ihm diese ,,doppelte Aufforderung“ vor einer neuen Aufforderung, 
und daB ,,so ungleichartige Geschwister wie ,vernehmet*, ,lauschet‘ 
und ,legt eine Riistung an‘ nebeneinander aufmarschieren, nicht 
sinnvoll‘. Er vergiBt, da8 im Hebraischen zwei Imperative hinter- 
einander, nur durch ,,und“ miteinander verbunden, gar keine Auf- 
forderung bilden, sondern der lebhafte Ausdruck fiir einen Be- 
dingungssatz sind (Ges. Kautzsch, §110f), also ,,Wenn ihr die 
Waffen umtun werdet, so werdet ihr zusammenbrechen“.!! So 
bildet in der Tat 9b die Verkiindigung, zu deren Entgegennahme 
die Betroffenen in 9a aufgefordert werden. Und diese feierliche 
Aufforderung, aufzumerken, ist wahrlich, wo es sich um ,,alle Fer- 
nen der Erde“ handelt, ebenso am Platze wie die an Himmel und 
Erde in Jes. 1, 2. Aber wesentlich verbessert wird sie, was ich 
nicht verfehlt habe auf S. 81 zu betonen, durch mein TM fir 
AM, weil erst mit dem ,,ihr Volker zumail‘‘ = ,allesamt* die 
Anrede im ersten Gliede der im zweiten, ,,alle Tue der Erde“, 
ebenbiirtig und zugleich rhythmisch gleich gewichtig wird. Das 
YM ist deshalb keineswegs blo8 ein Fiillwort, wie Schmidt es 
S.5 nennt. Ich muB also, solange kein besserer Ersatz dafiir ge- 
boten wird als der Hans Schmidts, bei meinem Vorschlag bleiben. 

Ich bin zum Verteidiger des Spruchs geworden, an dem mir 
doch nicht eben viel gelegen ist. Denn neben dem Zugestandnis, 
das oben (S. 424) hinsichtlich des Sinnes gemacht ist, kann ich 
doch nach wie vor seine rednerische und dichterische Fassung 
eines Jesaja nicht fiir wiirdig erachten. Viel eher stellt er sich mir 
neben Verse wie 2 22; 3 10, 11; 3 25, 26; 5 15, 16, die ebenfalls dich- 


10 Meine Wiedergabe S. 79. 

11 Das gilt fir den Sinn. Natirlich kann man trotzdem mit zwei Impera- 
tiven tibersetzen, was fiiglich im Deutschen ebenso verstanden wird wie im 
Hebraischen. 
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terisch gemeint sind, aber ebenso den Zusammenhang unterbre- 
chen, schwache Fassung aufweisen und nicht von Jesaja herriihren 
diirften. Und dafiir spricht mir hier auch das abschlieBende 
DMA ‘3, in dem das Ganze gipfelt. Ich muB es fiir recht un- 
wahrscheinlich halten, da8 Jesaja dieses eigentliche Stichwort der 
Zeit des Syrisch-Ephraimitischen Krieges, das Merkzeichen des 
heiligen Restes, des neuen Geschlechts nach iiberstandenem Liu- 
terungsgericht — nicht, wie Schmidt (S. 10) wieder sagt, der Name 
,,des Kindes auf dem Thron, von dem Jes. 9 und 11 sprechen‘“‘ — 
33 Jahre spiiter als neue Aussage sollte wiederbenutzt haben. Zu- 
dem sind nach 10 sff. und allen Texten, die sich sonst auf die 
Sanherib-Zeit beziehen (1 2—20; 22 1-14; Kap. 28ff.) die Griinde, 
die Jahwe bestimmen, Jerusalem nicht in Feindeshand fallen zu 
lassen, ganz andere, als man sie aus dem ,,Mit uns ist Gott“ er- 
schlieBen sollte, und auch der Prophet kann sich zu dieser Zeit 
schwerlich so mit dem Volke eins fiihlen, wie das triumphierende 
, Mit uns ist Gott“ es voraussetzt. Ich mu8 deshalb meinen Er- 
klarungsversuch fiir die Entstehung des Spruchs, den Schmidt zu 
Kingang seines Aufsatzes anfiihrt, immer noch fiir wahrschein- 


licher halten. Aber die Hauptsache bleibt mir, daB die Verse von 
ihrer iiberlieferten Stelle entfernt, aus dem Zusammenhang von 
Kap. 8 herausgehoben werden, und darin bin ich nun mit Hans 
Schmidt zu meiner Freude einig. 


COMMUNICATION 
A Farther Example of Paronomasia on Jerusalem 


In connection with the Paronomasia on the name, Jerusalem 
(JBL, 1930, pp. 277—282), Professor Montgomery has overlooked 
a most important opinion of Ben Bagbag and Ben Hehe. They 
agree that Jerusalem was named by Abraham after his unsuccessful 
attempt to slaughter Isaac there. The angels were so touched at 
the sight that they wept a torrent of tears causing an early rain 
iT] which so drenched Abraham that the dear old patriarch 
could not see his knife before his face. It was, as Abraham said, 
a DY iT a complete cloud burst. By the time Abraham had 
recovered from the drenching it occurred to him that this was a 
sign from on high not to kill Isaac. And when father and son left 
the mountain top, the smouldering altar and the remains of the 
unfortunate ram, they agreed that it was the most complete early 
rain on record at the Palestinian Meteorological station and they 
were so full of talk about now iT}? that the place was ever after so 
called. Ben Bagbag’s and Ben Hehe’s famous book on this sub- 
ject, called “Rain in due season”, was published at the press of 
Meshullam Rieti in Catania in 1518. 


Davin W. Amray, Esq., 
Philadelphia. 
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Brief Note on Pseudo-Ezekiel 


Pseudo-Ezekiel and the Original Prophecy (Yale Oriental Series, 
Researches, Vol. XVIII), Charles Cutler Torrey. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1930. pp. 119. $ 2.00. 

On grounds of the double dating, the Jewish tradition, literary 
relationships especially to Second Isaiah, apparent miraculous 
clairvoyance, references to Persia and Alexander the Great, and 
above all the overwhelmingly pervasive Aramaic flavor in diction 
and phraseology, Professor Torrey here presents a cogent argu- 
ment for his view that Ezekiel was written in Palestine c. 230 B.C. 


It is a pseudepigraph like Daniel, 4 Ezra or Revelation, which was 
originally dated in the thirtieth year of Manasseh, and later 
retouched under the influence of the Chronicler so as to put it in 
Babylon during the years 592—570 B.C. Without question this 
volume represents an extremely important contribution to Old 
Testament scholarship. (G. D.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 
DECEMBER 30th and 3l1st, 1929 
HE sixty-fifth meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis was called to order by the President, Professor 
James E. Frame, at 10:30 A.M. on December 30th, 1929, at the 
Union Theological Seminary in New York City. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. The 
reports of the Corresponding Secretary and of the Recording 
Secretary were read and ordered to be filed. Oral reference was 
made to some of the members whose deaths were reported by the 
Recording Secretary, and at the request of the Society Dr. Pfeiffer 
and President Moulton were appointed by the President to draft 
@ minute in memory of Professor W. R. Arnold, and to draft a 
similar minute for Professor Rudolf Kittel, Professors Fullerton 
and Hussey were appointed. 

The report of the Treasurer was read. To audit it Dean Russell 
and Professor Meek were appointed, with the further request that 
they should offer a suggestion for the disposal of the legacy to the 
Society from our late member, Professor I. N. Casanowicz. 

The President appointed as a committee to nominate officers of 
the Society for next year Professors Fowler, Lane, Batten, Dr. Mar- 
cus and Mrs. Lyman. After a brief announcement by Professor 
E. G. Kraeling on behalf of the Committee on Arrangements, the 
following papers were read and discussed : 

By J. E. Frame: Paul’s Idea of Deliverance (Presidential Address). 
By J. J. Obermann: The Good Shepherd. 


By H. T. Fowler: Herodotus and the Early Hebrew Historians. 
By C. R. Bowen: The Fourth Gospel as Drama. 


SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


Monday Afternoon, December 30. The Society reconvened 

about 2:10. The following papers were read and discussed: 

By C. S. Knopf: The Optimism of Koheleth. 

By Ralph Marcus: The Armenian Translation of Philo’sQuaestiones inGenesin. 

By B. W. Bacon: The Latin Prologue to John in the Light of Recent Dis- 
covery. 

‘By Mary Ely Lyman: Hermetic Religion and the Religion of the Fourth 

Gospel. 

Thereupon the Society divided into two Sections. In the New 
Testament Section the following papers were read and discussed: 
By G. A. Barton: “A bone of Him shall not be broken,” John 19 36. 

By Elbert Russell: Some Assumptions of Johannine Criticism. 
By B. A. Elzas: A Parallel to Luke 23 37. 
By F. J. F. Jackson: Stephen’s Speech in Acts 7. 

The Old Testament Section, presided over by Vice-President 

Badé, heard and discussed papers, as follows: 

By L. W. Batten: A Crisis in the History of Israel. 

By E. G. Kraeling: The Immanuel Prophecy. 

By R. P. Dougherty: Sennacherib and the Walled Cities of Palestine. 
By B. A. Elzas: A Note on Jeremiah 31 22. 

Monday Evening, December 30. The Society met at 8 P.M. 
The Session was held as a meeting of the Fund for Biblical and 
Oriental Archaeological Research, with Professor Barton in the 
chair. The following papers were presented : 

By W. J. Moulton: Report of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
By W. F. Badé: The Tell-en-Nasbe Expedition, 1929. 
_ By R.H. Pfeiffer: The Second Campaign of the Harvard-Baghdad School 

Expedition at Kirkuk. 

By G. 8. Duncan: Recent Archaeological Discoveries in Bible Lands. 

Tuesday Morning, December 31. The Society met at 9:30 
A.M. The committee appointed for the purpose produced memorial 
minutes on Professors Arnold and Kittel. These were adopted, and 
the Secretary was instructed to send copies to the families of the 
deceased and to the institutions which they served. They are, as 
follows: 

In the death of Professor William R. Arnold of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis loses a former 
president and one of its most distinguished members. 
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William R. Arnold was born in Beirut on November 14, 1872. 
He received his A. B. degree from Ohio Wesleyan University in 1892 
and completed his theological course in Union Theological Seminary 
in 1895. One year later he obtained his Ph. D. degree from Columbia 
University and published his dissertation entitled Babylonian Temple 
Records. He served two years as curator of the department of Anti- 
quities of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York (1896—98) 
and in 1902 he was called to the chair of Old Testament in Andover 
Theological Seminary that had been left vacant through the call of 
George Foot Moore to Harvard University. Twenty years later he 
became Hancock Professor in Harvard University. He died suddenly 
while seated at his desk in the afternoon of December 11, 1929. 

He wrote sparingly and carefully, but his publications are models 
of accurate scholarship, sound judgement, and matchless style. Among 
his most important works are, The Composition of Nahum (1901), 
The Divine Name in Ex.315 (1905), The Rhythms of the Ancient 
Hebrews (1908), The Passover Papyrus from Elephantine (1912), 
Ephod and Ark (1917), and Observations on the Origin of Holy Scripture 
(1923). 

Professor Arnold was also a great teacher: exacting in his stand- 
ards, demanding the best that a pupil could achieve, inspiring, friend- 
ly and warm-hearted in spite of his apparent severity. 

The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis is aware of its 


great loss in the death of Professor Arnold and expresses its sym- 
pathy to his family and to his university. 


On Oct. 20th last, Professor Rudolf Kittel of the University of 
Leipzig, an honorary member of this Society, died in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age. The last scientific work which he was pri- 
vileged to complete was the final volume of his Geschichte des Volkes 
Israels (1929). This book was dedicated to our Society in recognition 
of his election to honorary membership in it. It is a pity that Dr. 
Kittel could not have been apprised of the satisfaction which the 
Society takes in the fact he wished to have its name thus associated 
with what is the culmination of his life-work. 

It is not easy to record in a few words the accomplishment of a 
life so rich and full as Dr. Kittel’s. He makes the well substantiated 
claim that his History in its various editions is, to a considerable 
degree, a reflection of the development of Old Testament study during 
the past forty years. In view of his dedication of the last volume of 
this work to our Society, it seems appropriate to say a word about its 
fortunes. The first edition of Vol. I appeared in 1888, of Vol. II in 
1892. In those days the Wellhausen hypothesis was sweeping every 
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thing before it. Dr. Kittel, though at that time a young man and 
largely unknown, dared to challenge the views of the reigning school 
at a most vital point, the date of the Priest’s Code. The result was 
reflected in the immediate fate of the Geschichte. Though it was trans- 
lated into English in 1895, it was looked upon with suspicion in Ger- 
many, and there was no call for a second edition of Vol. II until 
seventeen years later (1909) or of Vol. I until twenty-four years later 
(1912). Meanwhile the decipherment of the monuments went on 
apace. An undreamed of background for the History of Israel was 
disclosed. Professor Kittel was quick to see the consequence of this 
for criticism. The emphasis of his History was now shifted from the 

- discussion of the literary problems of the Biblical sources to the in- 
clusion of the cultural data drawn from the new extra-Biblical sources 
of information. In this particular his History has been preeminent 
among all the modern histories of Israel. The new orientation of the 
work soon attracted the public aitention which had been largely 
denied to it in its original form, and in 1923 Vol. I reached the sixth 
edition, and in 1925 the seventh edition of Vol. II appeared. This re- 
markable change in attitude toward the History is most significant 
of the change in the tendency of Old Testament criticism since the 
War, and whether one agrees with its point of view or not, it may 
safely be maintained that Kittel’s Geschichte des Volkes Israels in its 
final form is the greatest of all modern works in this field and is likely 
to maintain its preeminence for many years to come. 

The other distinctive contribution of Dr. Kittel to Old Testament 
study is the Biblia Hebraica (1905—06, 2nd ed. 1913), a work which 
cost an immense amount of labor. Upon a thorough revision for a 
third edition of it Dr. Kittel was engaged at the time of his death. 
This work has been sharply criticised, and Dr. Kittel, himself, freely 
admitted that it by no means came up to the ideal which he had in 
mind. But the extensive use made of it throughout the learned world 
in the past twenty-five years has shown that it has filled an acutely 
felt want in a very practical and helpful way. The third edition, of 
which Genesis and Isaiah have appeared, with the cooperation of Pro- 
fessor Kahle, promises to be of very great importance for the revision 
of the Massoretic text. The influence of Professor Kittel has extended 
far beyond the borders of his own country. Beside the English trans- 
lation of his History of the Hebrews, he edited Chronicles for the Sacred 
Books of the Old Testament series. His Babylonian Excavations and 
early Biblical History went through three editions in its English form 
(1604—1908), followed in 1911 by The Scientific Study of the Bible 
and in 1925 by The Religion of the People of Israel. Finally, in the 
present year, Great Men and Movements in Israel was published in 
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which Dr. Kittel gathered some of the main results of his studies 
embodied in his History about the various Old Testament person- 
ages, in keeping with an ideal of his to attempt to reveal the life of 
ancient Israel, that beat behind the books of the Old Testament. 
Mindful of Dr. Kittel’s own interest in the men behind the books, it 
is impossible not to pay tribute in conclusion to the remarkable 
character of the man, Rudolf Kittel, himself, which impressed all 
who had the privilege of knowing him personally. A deeply pious 
man, simple in his ways but of great dignity, ruggedly honest, seek- 
ing to make learning minister to life, of great personal bravery as was 
evidenced when at the risk of his life he saved the University of 
Leipzig from pillage by the Communists, our Society feels itself 
honored in having upon its rolls the name of Dr. Kittel, one of the 
most distinguished scholars and noblest characters in German acade- 
mic circles. We deeply regret his loss to many of us personally and 
to the cause of Biblical Scholarship. 


The report of the Council was presented by the Recording Secre- 
tary. A number of persons recommended by the Council for mem- 
bership were elected. Other recommendations submitted to the 
Society in the form of minutes of the Council were approved. They 
are as follows: 


“Suggestions for honorary members were considered, but it was 
recommended that the incoming President and Recording Secretary 
be appointed a committee with power to add to their members, to 
consider somewhat systematically suitable candidates for election as 
honorary members, such names to be acted on next year or later.” 


“To permit the election of more than two honorary members next 
year, the Council recommends that the last sentence of paragraph IV 
of the Constitution limiting the election of honorary members to two 
in any given year be suspended in the semi-centennial year 1930.” 

“It was recommended that the Society adopt the suggestion to 
provide a suitable celebration next year of its fiftieth anniversary and 
authorize the present President to nominate a committee to make 
plans for it. Among the recommendations of the Council to be re- 
ferred to that committee are the suggestion that Foreign Societies 
of Biblical Scholars be invited to send representatives to the occasion 
and that a dinner be arranged at a moderate price for the members 
and guests.” 

“The time and place of the next meeting of the Society were dis- 
cussed. Both matters were left to the committee in charge of the next 
meeting, with the recommendation that, unless some reasons for 
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change appear, the meeting be held on Monday and Tuesday, De- 

cember 29th and 30th, 1930.” 

“The problem of the general character of our meetings was dis- 
cussed. The value of the symposium as an element in our programs 
was emphasized as well as the importance of allowing our members 
opportunity to offer for criticism materials on subjects of their own 
choosing. 

It was recommended that to prevent overcrowding of the program, 
the Secretary be authorized to arrange in advance if it seems desir- 
able for the dicvision of the Society, at one or more sessions, into two 
simultaneous sections to consider papers of special interest to Old and 
New Testament scholars, respectively, as well as to arrange for papers 
of more general interest to be presented to the Society as a whole.” 

“To give more time and opportunity for discussion, it was recom- 
mended that persons who offer a paper be required to submit with 
the title of the paper an abstract of it, not over 100 words in length. 
Copies of these abstracts are to be circulated among the members 
intending to attend the meetings. 

It is recommended that papers be presented in three ways: 

1) By summary oral presentation whenever possible. 

2) By reading in full, if necessary for clear presentation. 

3) By title only, whenever the subject matter is such that it cannot 
be easily followed in oral presentation, or whenever the member 
cannot be present in person, or when the paper can be brought 
adequately to the attention of the members merely by publication 
in the Journal.” 

“A proposal that the Society recommend to the American Council 
of Learned Societies the preparation of a Hellenistic Lexicon was re- 
ferred to the Society as a whole. Dr. Marcus was asked to explain it 
at the next session.” 

“To provide for a somewhat larger and more continuous member- 
ship in the Council, the following change in the wording of the Con- 
stitution, Article III, was recommended to the Society: 

The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, 

a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, 

who with nine others shall be united in a Council. These shall be 

elected annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, who shall be elected annually by the Council, 
and of the nine members of the Council three of whom shall be 
elected each year for a term of three years. Additional members 
of the Council shall be the President of the Society for the preced- 


ing year and the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter provided 
for.” 
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To serve as the committees named, the President appointed on 
the committee to consider the advisability of a Hellenistic diction- 
ary Professors Hatch, C. H. Kraeling, Marcus, Margolis, and Ropes; 
on the committee to plan for the Fiftieth Anniversary meeting, 
Professors Montgomery, Moulton, Bewer, Obermann and Bowen. 

It was voted to recommend to the publishing committee that 
the Journal be issued quarterly instead of semi-annually. 

The auditing committee reported that they had examined the 
statement and books of the Treasurer and had found them correct. 

The following officers suggested by the Nominating Committee 
were elected by ballot by the Society to serve (except as otherwise 
designated) for one year: 

Dean W. F. Badé 

Prof. B. §. Easton 

Prof. H. H. Tryon 

Prof. H. J. Cadbury 

Prof. Moses Bailey 

Prof. D. W. Riddle 

Mrs. Mary E. Lyman Associates in Council 
Prof. H. 8. Gehman 

Prof. H. C. Alleman 


Representative on the Board 
Pres. W. J. Moulton of Trustees of the American 


Schools of Oriental Research 


Prof. W. F. Albright (until 1932) } Delegates to the American Coun- 


Prof. H. J. Cadbury (until 1934) cil of Learned Societies 

A symposium discussion on Backgrounds of the Fourth Gospel 
was introduced by the reading of the following papers: 
By Millar Burrows: The Original Language. 

By C. H. Kraeling: Contemporary Religious Currents. 
By G. H. C. Macgregor: Christian Experience. 

Tuesday Afternoon, December 31. The Society gathered 
about 2 P.M. On motion it was voted to send a letter of thanks to 
Union Theological Seminary for their generous hospitality to the 
Society this year. The following papers were read by title: 

By A. R. Siebens: The Wellhausen Theory Concerning the Hezekian Reform. 


By George Jeshurun: Deuteronomy 12 4. 
By L. I. Newman: The “Fear of the Lord” in Hebrew Literature. 
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By W. F. Albright: Some Problems of the Study of Hebrew Personal Names. 
By G. R. Berry: Was Ezekiel in the Exile? 


The Society divided as before into twos ections and listened to 
papers as follows: 


In the New Testament section which adjourned at about 3:30: 


By D. W. Riddle: The Occasion of Luke-Acts. 

By J. R. Cheney: A Jerusalem Church Tradition of the Holy Spirit. 

By S. V. McCasland: The Origin of the Lord’s Day. 

By H. J. Cadbury: The Passing of a N. T. Hapax Legomenon. 
In the Old Testament section which adjourned at about 4:30: 

By M. L. Margolis: Reading the Septuagint. 

By Kemper Fullerton: Double Entendre in the First Speech of Eliphaz. 

By W. N. Donovan: The Nabopolassar Chronicle. 

By T. J. Meek: The Translation of ger in the Pentateuch and its Bearing on 
the Documentary Hypothesis. 

By H. 8. Gehman: The Ethiopic Versions of Kings. 

By Salo Baron: The Authenticity of the Numbers in the Historical Books of 
the O. T. 

By L. E. Fuller: The Use of the Term Messianic. 

By H. L. Gordon: Abraham Ibn Ezra’s Cryptic Exegeses. 

By J. A. Montgomery: Paronomasiae on the Name -Terusalem. 


Henry J. CapBury, Recording Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


During the year, the 1929 volume (XLVIII) of the Journal has 
appeared, as usual, in two instalments. The first double number, 
Parts I and II, was devoted to the extremely interesting symposium 
on “Primitive Christianity and Judaism”. Parts III and IV con- 
sisted of a number of articles on a wide variety of topics. 

The Journal depends almost entirely upon the interest and 
industry of the members of this Society for its material. If the 
high standard set by previous years is to be maintained, it is 
absolutely essential that a large number of interesting and scholar- 
ly contributions continue to come in to the editors. 
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Owing to the fact that he is to be absent from the country for 
the major portion of the coming year, the Corresponding Secretary 
is obliged regretfully to request the appointment of a successor. 
He takes this opportunity to thank contributors to the Journal 
for their many courtesies, in particular for their patience with the 
delays incident to printing at long range. 

December 30, 1929. | 

Respectfully submitted, 
GroRGE Daun, Corresponding Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY 


The active members of the Society appear to number at pre- 
sent 442, which is an increase of thirty over the number reported 
last year. 44 new members elected last year have now been added 
to the Society. 


Our honorary member, Professor Rudolf Kittel, of Leipzig, died 
October 20, 1929. 


The deaths of the following members have been reported: 

Professor F. Watson Hannan, Drew Theological Seminary, Madi- 
son, N. J., on February 11, 1929. 

Professor Jacob Streibert, Gambier, Ohio, probably on February 11, 
1929. 

Professor E. E. Nourse, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, 
Conn., on April 30, 1929. 

Henry A. Sherman, New York City, N. Y. aobut May 1, 1929. 

Rabbi Louis A. Mischkind, Wilmington, Delaware, on June 19, 1929. 

Reverend Walter A. Matos, Swarthmore, Penna., on August 9, 1929. 

Professor William R. Arnold, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., on December 11, 1929. 


Elected in 1883, Professor Streibert was, with one exception, 
the member of oldest standing in the Society. 


December 26, 1929. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Henry J. Capsury. Recording Secretary. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1929 


Distribution of Balance: 
New First National Bank, Meadville, Pa. 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co... ..... 
Undeposited checks 


The above account, covering transactions to date, is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 
December 27, 1929. 


Burrows, Treasurer 


Audited and found correct 
December 30, 1929. 
ELBERT RussEL, THEOPILE J. MEEK, 
Auditing Committee. 
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Printing and Postage... $ 62.72 
Dues for American Schools of Oriental Research. . . . .. . 19.00 
$ 1631.00 
Balance 3389.82 
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bis accession to membership in the Society. 
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Prof. Clarence Bouma, A.M., Th. D., Calvin College, Grand 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 
(As Amended Dec. 28, 1901 and Dec. 28, 1923) 


CONSTITUTION 
I 
This association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis.” 


The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 

m 

The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected an- 
nually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 
of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter provided 
for. There shall be also a Publishing Committee, consisting of the Cor- 
responding Secretary and two others, who shall be annually chosen by 


the Council. 
IV 


Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation 
of the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. 
Honorary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the 
United States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their 
attainments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members 
chosen at the first election shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding 
year not more than two. 

v 

The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place as 
the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting the 
President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the pur- 
pose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 


vI 
Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a 
particular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council 
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for the object stated in Article II, provided that the number of members 
composing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall 
annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside 
over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before 
it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 
VIE 
This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society, on recom- 
mendation of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a 
previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members 
of the Society. 
BY-LAWS 
I 
It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in the ab 


sence of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer 
from the members present. 


It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep 
a record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate 
roll of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the 
Society; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things 
as the Council may request. 


It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the 
correspondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts 
for the securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the So- 
ciety at each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it in 
the hands of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the members; 
to receive all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and lay 

them before the Publishing Committee. 


Iv 
It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds of 
the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the Coun- 
cil, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at each 
annual meeting. 
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Vv 
It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 
VI 
It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among those 
laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote Biblical 
science. 
VII 
Each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars. The donation 
at one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt the donor 
from all further payments, and no payments shall be required of honorary 
members. 
Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
fo which, if he be a contributor to the Journal, he shall receive twenty- 
tive copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


Ix 
’ Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session 
for the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Journal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 

Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, 
for the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of tke 
Journal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $ 1 a copy, but that the price 
to persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
IN JERUSALEM AND BAGHDAD 


Tue AmERICAN ScHOOL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN JERUSALEM was 
founded in 1900, and was incorporated as the American SCHOOLS OF 
(ORIENTAL RESEARCH under the laws of the District of Columbia in 1921. 
The Society of Biblical Literature, the Archaeological Institute of America 
and the American Oriental Society are represented in the Board of Trustees. 
It is supported by fifty-three American Universities, Colleges and Semi- 
naries, and by private subscriptions. It offers to properly qualified students 
excellent opportunities for pursuing such studies as the following: Biblical 
and Palestinian Archaeology; the Geography of the Land; the History of 
Israel; Early Church History; Arabic, Hebrew and other Semitic Languages; 
Mohammedanism; Greek and Roman Civilization; Civilization under the 
Arabs and the Turks; the Crusades; and the Comparative History of Reli- 
gions. 

The School in Jerusalem occupied its new building, the Jane Dows 
Nies Memorial, in the Autumn of 1925. Close relations of codperation 
have been established with the British and French Schools of Archaeology 
and the Hebrew University. The School has a good working library, and 
the students have access to the several excellent libraries in the city. 

The School in Baghdad was formally opened by Prof. A. T. Ciay in 
November 1923. The School is housed in the Baghdad Museum, where 
a nucleus of a library has been established. The bequest of the late Dr. 
Witi1am Hayes Warp’s library has been received and the books, some 
2000 volumes, will be shipped promptly to Baghdad. 


The Director of the School in Jerusalem is Prof. C. C. McCown. The 


Annual Professor for 1930—31 is Prof. I. G. MarrHEws, of Crozer Seminary. 
The Thayer Fellow is R. 8. Haupert; the Yale “Two Brothers” Fellow is 
R. J. GRirFeTu. 

The Annual Professor at the School in Baghdad for 1930—31 is Prof. 
E. A. Sprtser, of the University of Pennsylvania; the Fellow, Dr. N. S. 
KRAMER. 


The Thayer Fellowship at the School in Jerusalem offers $ 1500 for a 
year’s study there. The competitive examinations for choice of the Fellow 
are given in March of each year. 

Active members of Supporting Institutions are received at the Jerusalem 
School gratis; others are charged a tuition fee of $ 75.00. Scholars are 
housed and boarded in the Building at very reasonable rates. 

The Annvat of the Schools is now in its tenth volume (published by the 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn.). 

Two series of technical content are published: PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
JERUSALEM ScHOOL, and PUBLICATIONS OF THE BAGHDAD ScHOOL. 

A quarterly BuLLetin of the Schools is published at one dollar a year; 
sample copies will be sent to to those interested. 

For further information address the President, Prof. James A. Mont- 
gomery, 6806 Greene St., Germantown, Philadelphia, or the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Prof. George A. Barton, N. E. Corner 43d and Spruce Sts., 
Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


INSTITUTIONS MEMBERS OF THE CORPORATION 


Auburn Theological Seminary Lutheran Seminary, Philadelphia 
Bangor Theological Seminary McCormick Theological Seminary 
Berkeley Divinity School Mount Holyoke College 
Boston University School of Theology | Newton Theological Institution 
Brown University Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 
Bryn Mawr College Pacific School of Religion 
Butler University Philadelphia Divinity School 
Catholic University Princeton University 


Central Conference of American Rabbis Reformed Theological Seminary 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School San Francisco Theological Seminary 


Columbia University Smith College 

Cornell University Syracuse University 

Crozer Theological Seminary Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Dropsie College Church 

Episcopal Theological School Trinity College 

Garrett Biblical Institute Union Theological Seminary 
General Theological Seminary University of California 

Goucher College University of Chicago 

Hartford Theological Seminary University of Michigan 

Harvard Divinity School University of Pennsylvania 
Haverford College University of Toronto 

Hebrew Union College Vassar College 

Jewish Institute of Religion Wellesley Coliege 

Jewish Theological Seminary Western Theological Seminary 
Johns Hopkins University Xenia Pittsburgh Theological Seminary 
Lutheran Seminary, Gettysburg Yale University 


JOURNAL OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


All orders for back numbers of the JOURNAL should be addressed to the 
JOURNAL OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE, Drawer 8, Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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